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STATISTICS RELATING TO THE SUP- 
PORT OF RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, 


On Tuesday, March 21, Mr. Herbert B. Skeats 
read at a meeting of tho Statistical Socioty a 
paper with the above-mentioned title. It is, 
perhaps, as trustworthy an approximate esti- 
mate of the sum expended by the people of 
England and Wales for the maintenance and 


extension of religious worship and instruction, 


in accordance with the views of the separate 
denominations into which they are divided, as 
it is possible to frame with the imperfect 
materials within reach. The data relied upon 
by the lecturer, so far as they go, are fairly 
authentic—not so much so, perhaps, as they 
might have been if collected by State-autho- 
rity, but quite sufficiently so for the purpose 
of getting at substantially correct results. It 
is not our purpose in the observations that 
follow to describe in detail the process by 
which Mr, Skeats has reached his conclusions, 
far less to insist upon the accuracy of his 
figures in every given instance. Nor do we 
intend to place either in comparison, or con- 
trast the Christian liberality of different 
denominations. Our main object is to note, 
and comment upon, the fruitfulness of what 
may be described as the voluntary prin- 
ciple,” both inside and outside the pale 
of the Establishment. Mr. Skeats well cha- 
racterises it as a magnificent testimony to 
the public benevolence and religious zeal of the 
English people.” He estimates a yearly aggre- 
gate of nearly six millions sterling as the con- 
tribution of Nomconformist churches alone to 
the support of their Christian faith; while, 
over and above a fixed inoome of rather more 
than 4,500,000/. a year provided by endowments 
for the parochial clergy, he sets down the 
aggregate amount given to the Church of 
England through the medium of the offertory, 
and special collections for special purposes (ex- 
clusive of private subscriptions) at upwards of 
four millions sterling a year. 

We think Mr. Skeats’s statistios go to prove 
that even in the State-endowed Establishment 
the uncoerced liberality of its members is even 
now worth more to it, considered only in a 
pecuniary light, than the income it derives from 
fixed and legal sources. Year after year it 
continues rapidly to develope a greater amount 
of practical interest (in as far as it can be 
measured by free contributions) in whatever 


relates to the well-being of the Church, 
to the organisation of its machinery, and to the 


success of its religious enterprises. To some 
extent, no doubt, the legal endowments of the 


so-called National Church; as was admitted 


2 some time since by Lord Readeesdale, the chair- 


. ment, which prompt to the generous main- 
* | tenance of the institution which they profess to 


credit to the impulses of 
which they have been moved. 

It was sure to be so. Faith in the great 
verities of the Gospel of God was certain to 


dispose the subjects of it to ng co-opera- 
tion for the advancement of was regarded 
as God's truth. But for contempt cast 


upon the sufficiency of the voluntary principle 
by Church dignitaries in past ; and, we 
may add, but for the mistrust still felt and ex- 
pressed by the rulers of the Church in reference 
to the constancy and permanency of religious 
zeal in providing means of Ohristian worship 
and instruction, the present of things 
would in all probability have t inconcei- 
vably brighter than it now is. All pains were 
taken to discourage rather than to stimulate 
the support of religious institations by the efforts 
of willing Even now it is painful to 
observe the small faith which the bishops and 
clergy put iu the disinterested beneficence of 
the next generation. The desire seems to be to 


leave as little as possible to do, by forestalling | the 


any need for its contributions. Endowment is 
still the basis upon which Church rulers rest 
their confidence in the future sufficiency of the 
Church’s income, They look upon it as some- 
thing approaching to sheer fanaticism to leave 
each generation, as it succeeds, to meet its own 
wants and do its own work. They appear to 
have no thorough appreciation of the worth or 


motives in providing what may be requisi 
to the maintenance of Divine ordinances, 
whether for the edification of those wlio believei 
them, or for the conversion of those who win 
in unbelief. So much money in he ing 
so much interest, seems to give them the only 
assurance they feel that the religious machinery 
of the day will continue in equally good working 
order on the morrow. A fixed income derived 
from endowments necessarily brings with it 


many inconvenient limitations of Church 
liberty. But they cannot trust any forther 

they are able to seo, and they aro 
probably, to a large extent, unaware of 
the cramping force of their own want 
of faith upon the spontaneous liberality of those 
to whom they make their appeals. 

Mr. Skeats’s paper, we think, may well dis- 
sipate gloomy apprehensions as to what will be 
the effect of disendowment as associated with 
disestablishment. The income of the Protestant 
Episcopalian Church, or churches, as the case 
may be, will instantly be provided by the un- 
restricted benefloence of Churchmen. Tho 
supply will be equal to the domand. We speak 
this in no commercial sense. So far as facts go, 
it is demonstrable that the outflamings of 


religious zeal are sure to te proportionate, if left 
unchecked by erroneous training, to the neces- 
sity of the occasion. It was so in the primitive 
ages of the Church; it w.ll bo so again. Pos- 
sibly, the more ornamental features of Epis- 
copalianism may be neglected. In substance, 
however, and in heart, that branch of the Church 
universal will become more vigurous and fruit- 
ful than it ever has been. The richest ondow- 
ment of any Chuch is to be found in the 
spiritual character of ite members, and where 
that is raised to a high scale such secular means 
as it may require will never bo wanting. 


— — —— ——ͤ 


THE WESLEYANS AND THE 
EDUOATION ACT. 


Two memorials recently presented to the Edu- 
cation De t by an important deputation 
from the Wesleyan Education Committee show 
clearly enough that tho working of the Act of 
1870 in the rural districts is very unsatisfactory, 
but we greatly fear that the members of the 
deputation showed no sufficient sense of the 
thoroughness of the refurms required. Both 
memorials complain of the partiality shown to 
the dominant sect; but the points immediately 
dealt with in each were so rent as to require 
treatment. 

e first memorial, which was publicly pro- 
which ie — > SF Unesbaoring: Chaweh 
Ww is ing up o erring 
schools to school . for the hours of secular 
instruction only. Tho use of the building at 
other times is reserved to the denominational 
managers, and the hours are so arranged that 
igious ivstruction of a strictly sectarian 
character forms practioully a fart of the school 
sitting. Thus a school may be transferred to a 
bourd between the hours of ten in the morning 
and five in the afternoon, but the children are 
expected to come at niue, aud the first hour in 
the morning is then devoted to instruction in 
catechism and li et the Church of Eng- 
land. Not only so, but as there is nothing in 
the Education Act to prevent the board teacher 
from volunteering his services fur the 
teaching, and, according to recent decisions of 
the department, nothing to prevent a board 
headed by the clergyman of the ish from 
requiring devout Churchmanship as a condition 
of the master’s appointment, it fullows that by this 
ingenious dodge—for it is worthy of no higher 
name—a sectarian school may practically gain 
all the advantages of support out of the rates 
while it is at the same time entirely freed from 
the limitations of the Cowper-Temple clause. 
Of course no bye-law of the school board can 
compel the children’s attendance at any hour 
when the building is not in the hands of the 
board. But in rural districts this makes prac- 
tically little difference, for we all know that there 
are non-legal means of compulsion which the 
clergy are not particularly scrupulous in using. 

At first sight this vlever arraugement might 

seem analogous to that adopted by the Bir- 
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mingham Board in its agreement with the 
Religious Instruction Society. considera - 
tion, however, it will be seen the points of 
difference are m the 
apparent similarity, For while the Rol 
Instruction Soci ys a rent for 

the school buildings, thus gaining no édvai 
whatever from the rates, , 

of which we speak are maintained and kept in 
repair by the ratepayers, so as to relieve the 
clergy of all anxiety on that ecore, while the 
latter receive itously the advan of this 
expenditure not‘only during the hour of religious 
instruction in school, but aleo for all other seo- 
poe to which the buildings may be 
appli ut besides that difference there is 
another even more im nt. For in Bir- 
mingham any denomination may obtain access 
to the schoole at the time set apart 
eame terms as the Religious Instruction Society. 
But in these transferred Church schools no 
Wesleyan, Independent, or Baptist would on 
any terms be admitted to instruct the children 
of his own denomination. In fact, it is as Dr. 
Rigg well said, “a case of su entary 
endowment out of the rates contrived by means 
of a sort of concordat between the school board 
and the clergy of the district.” 


There is no doubt that the deputation pointed 
out a serious defect in the working of 
sent law. But we are by no means so 
about their 1 for a remedy. And, 
indeed, from such a deputation the proposal did 
not come with a very good grace. Had 
Mr. Chamberlain in the place of 
Dr. Rigg he would have made very short 
work of the difficulty. Tho concession 
of equal o nities to all denominations 
alike in ls thus made over to a board, 
the absolute prohibition of any doctrinal or 


together with an insistance on the iple that 
the rate-paid schoolmaster shall take no part 
in volun sectarian instruction given on 


week days in the schools of his own board, 
would entirely spoil the chances of the con- 
cordat ly —1 41 & „Rigg. But 
the pro by memorial, that 


in transfer school 
shall be held to be in . I. of the bona 


from six o’clock in the morning till five in the 
ahdredes, is open to the eeeusatlene? . 
the- oy. © else of an arbitrary en- 
forcement of -boerd 8 „Take 
what we will allow you,” say Dr. Rigg and his 
friends,—that is in effect, the doctrines of 
Methodism, informally taught,—‘ or else there 
shall be no n at all mentioned within the 
school building from six o’clock in the morning 
till five in the afternoon.” Yet the practice 
which they condemn is the logical and legiti- 
mate outcome of their own pet doctrine that 
instruction should be 
The exclusion 


velision meres han boon Gabael 90s, Ber tee 


of fall 


abcutthe su clearly - 
religion varies with the character of the con- 
stituen involves the main theo- 


1 ho form the majori 
Ww ori 
= te Dee It is riding of on a false 
issue to the ete ag gy clause 
as decisive ter igi 


evangel esleyanis 

ha par coincides, are freely nar in entire 
oblivion of Catholic, Jewish, Unitarian, and 
Rationalist ratepayers. But in places where a 
more equal division of opinion prevuils nothing 
is permitted but a brief reading of the Bible, 
with the barest and most jejune explanations. 
Now, if this be so, we really connot see that 
the Wesleyans, from their own point of view, 
have any just ground of complaint, if a local 
Episcopalian majority manages to get its own 


way while keeping strictly to the Is 
law. Let hen anew their 2 
the side of the Birmingham 
will not long have to complain o 
of the rural clergy. 

The second memorial 
deputation, 


t influence on 
e; and they 
the oppression 


presented by th 
complained of a yery grave and 


insulting wrong. Recognised local preachers, 
it appears, are ne itted te be employed as 
teachers of sch der the Department. Yet 


Ae tarts ith tbe e of tat 


ol in -r õ%¹wͤt 1 even in thoir Ay 
gam 1 7 appears 
allowed to mééters Who 654 a y preachers in 


other denominations. But the formal induction 
of the Wesleyan local preacher into his sacred 
employment is supposed to confer a kind of 
orders which bring him under the clause in 
the code forbidding the employment of any but 
lay in Public Elementary Schools. The 
subject thus raised seemed to the authorities 
concerned of so delicate a character that it was 
discussed in private, and of the results we have 
not been informed. We imagine, however, that 
the Wesleyana will find this to be one amongst 
the many unpleasant experiences gradually 
driving them on to the one policy which alone 
can ensure religious equality. 


DECISION ON THE BATH CHARITY CASE. 


Vice-Chancellor Malins has shown himself to be 
more just and imparital than our Tory Govern- 
ment. Soon after the Disraeli Ministry came into 
power, it pleased the Attorney-General to devise a 
new scheme for a charity at Bath; called the 
Hospital of St. John the Baptist, which was founded 
more than six centuries ago. It seems that the 
Master of the Rolls in 1713 drew up a revised 
scheme for its management which made it practi- 
cally an open trust, and out of thirteen trustees, 
three have been Nonconformists, to the general 
satisfaction of the people of Bath. But the pro- 
perty has become valuable, and will ere long be 
worth 10,000/. a- year; so the present Government 
through their law officer, resolved to make it a 
Church monopoly, and decided that the master 
of the charity must be a clergyman of the Church 
of England in priest’s orders, and that the trastees, 
who would have to appoint the master and manage 
the trust, should be all members of the Church of 
England, and be required to sign a declaration to 
that effect. Everybody in Bath protested against 
this impudent proposal, but in vain. The matter 
was carried into the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, where 
on Saturday last Sir Richard Malins, in an elaborate 
and sensible judgment, declared that there was no 
good or sufficient reason for re-imposing this re- 
ligious test. The mixed body of trustees had gone 
on pleasantly and harmoniously before, and he did 
not see why their relations should not so continue. 
Thus the intolerance of the Government has sus- 
tained a signal defeat. 

This, however, is only one illustration of the 
systematic policy of the Ministry in dealing with 
such charities, endowed schools included. Every 
scheme that is devised by the Charity Commis- 
sioners is carefully studied by the President of the 
Council ; and, as our columns have recently shown, 
all that are made public give evidence of this re- 
solution to wrest everything to the advantage of 
the Established Church. We trust the Central 
Nonconformist Committee are keeping their eyes on 
these manipulated schemes, and will do their utmost 
to arouse public opinion against the reactionary 
decision of the Charity Commissioners. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 

The financial history of the Free Church of Scot- 
land is, I cannot help thinking, well worth study- 
img at the present time. Disestablishment and 
disendowment may not come immediately, but that 
they will come by-and-bye is about as certain as 
that the political wheel will take another turn, and 
bring the Liberals back to office ; and if those who 
are shivering as on the brink of some terrible abyss 
would give themselves the trouble to read how one 
small and by no means wealthy body of Christians 
have managed to get on in the world after they cast 
away the crutch of the State, they would, I am per- 
suaded, feel easier in their minds. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for the Evange- 
licals of 1843 that they had as their great leader 
one who was not only an eloquent advocate of their 
principles, but a clear-headed political economist. 
Dr, Chalmers was no mere enthusiastic Churchman, 
eager for the triumph of his own ecclesiastical 
policy. Ht was a man of immense practical saga- 
city, and with a wonderful knowledge of figures. 
And when he saw the Disruption imminent he set 
his mind to work to discover if possible some means 
of breaking the force of the calamity. The result 
was the conception of the idea of the Sustentation 
Fund. I have often heard ministers who were pre- 
sent at the famous ‘‘ Convocation” when this idea 


was first announced, describe the smile of indulgent 


incredulity which broke over the faces of the mem- 
bers when they heard the sanguine Doctor express 
his belief that 100,002. a- year, might be raised by 
the Free Church fot the support of its Ministry. If 
the windows of heaven were opened, and bread should 
tain down from above, might such a thing be, was the 
universal thought, but in ordinary circumstances— 
O dear !|—it was the devoutest of devout imagina- 
tions. The Secession of that time was a pure act 
of faith. The men went out not knowing whither 
they went ; and, if things have turned out so that 
the sacrifice now does not look so very great, not 
the less is the credit due to those who, as they 
believed, left all for Christ’s sake. But still this 
must be said for Chalmers that he saw a little way 
beyond the rest, and, as his predictions soon seemed 
to be in a fair way to realise themselves he suc- 
ceeded in infasing almost from the outset some- 
thing of his own financial enthusiasm into his 
Church—an enthusiasm which possesses it to the 
present hour. 

Dr. Robert Buchanan was in this respect a man 
of the same spirit as Chalmers—not eloquent or 
learned or great in the highest sense of the word, 
but certainly of the stuff whereof statesmen and 
especially Chancellors of the Exchequer are made. 
Under his care the Sustentation Fund grew and 
flourished for a quarter of a century, and, from a 
remarkable report which has just been prepared by 
the secretary, I learn the following particulars. 

During the year 1875 there was raised for the 
support of the ministry 210,246/. For a special 
reason a comparison is made in the report between 
last year and the year 1869, and that com- 
parison shows an increase during the period 
defined of over 40,0001. There are (finan- 
cially considered) three classes of ministers 
in the Free Church, viz., colleagues or .co-pastors, 
ministers of mission charges, and ministers on the 
fall platform of the equal dividend. The incomes 
of the two former classes vary, of course, according 
to circumstances, but the last class, which in I875 
embraced 772 men, are thus far on a level that they 
all, without exception, draw from the central fand 
a stipend of 1571 each. Over and above this, how- 
ever, they have a claim, on certain conditions, to a 
surplus fund, to the extent of 364 or 18/.; and 
when the supplements which are given directly by 
the various congregations are taken iato account, it 
is found that the average ministerial income in the 
whole Free Church is 2457. In the Established 
Church the average income is 2841, but the re- 
sources of the unendowed church are elastic, while 
those of the endowed Charch are not ; and, says the 
Free Church Secretary, it only needs another 
advance to place the ministers of the Free Church 
fully on a par, as regards money stipend, with the 
parochial ministers of the Establishment.” It 
would also be easy to show,” he adds, ‘‘that as 
regards manses the Free Church is fairly abreast of 
the Establishment. Curiously enough, the two 
Churches have precisely the same number of mini- 
sters receiving at or above 500/. a-year. Twenty- 
seven in each (not a very large number certainly) 
are in this happy condition. 

Perhaps, however, you may be thinking that 
the increase on the income of the Sustentation 
Fund has been going more to augment the salaries 
of existing ministers. But this is very far from 
being the case. Since 1867 no fewer than sixty-one 
absolutely new congregations have been organised 
in the Free Church. These all have settled ministers 
of their own, and although the sum total collected 
has been growing, the divisor has been growing 
also. Four hundred and seventy-four men signed 
the Deed of Demission in 1843. In 1876, 972 
participated in the Sustentation Fund. The divi- 
dend in 1844 was 105/. ; the dividend in 1875 was 
157/. “4 

You hear it said often that the Establishment 
is gathering strength, and so unquestionable it is, 
but you may guess how much likelihood there is 
of its swallowing up Nonconformity, and giving 
good cause to politicians to say that its continuance 
can be an offence to no one, if I mention one or 
two facts. 

1, The report now before me shows that the 
Free Church has during the last eight years been 
adding to its membership at the rate of 1, 000 a 
year, and that the actual increase last year has 
been 2,500. This may not exhibit a very rapid 
growth, but it is sufficient at any rate to indicate 
that this body is not dying. 

2. This one church raised for its own purposes 
last year 525,424/., being an advance of 14,000/. in 
the year preceding; and it has raised since the 
Disruption in 1843 a sum total of 11, 245,818“. 

3. While the Established Church has sent out 
fourteen men to India to help in the great Chris- 
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tian work of evangelising the world, the Free 
Church has sont out, and is maintaining for the 
same end, to India, Africa, and Syria over forty 
European missionaries. 

4. The Free Church has a larger number of 
theological students and aspirants to the ministry 
than the Establishment. 

5. The Free Church has, like the Established 
Church, three normal schools, and at least one half 
of the future teachers of Scotland are being edu- 
cated there. 

If, in all this, you see any reasonable prospect of 
the Established Church regaining such a position 
in Scotland as to make it possible for a candid 
statesman to say that her maintenance by the State 
is not a practical injustice, it is more than I do. 
There is, indeed, one condition on which Noncon- 
formity might subside and the Establishment carry 
all before it. If the former were to lose all its 
spiritual vitality and the latter to gain it, then the 
tide would certainly go as the Tories want it, But 
nobody that knows the country sees any sign of 
that. The Establishment might cease to-morrow, 
and the interests of the Kingdom of Christ would 
not suffer either at home or abroad, for its gathering 
strength is not in its growing spirituality ; while 
it has been among the Nonconformists that the 
breath of revival has been welcomed and that 
the mission enterprise has become a passion. 


THE SUPPORT OF RELICIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS. 


At the meeting of the Statistical Society, held 
at the rooms of the Society, King’s College, on 
Tuesday, March 21, a paper by Mr. Herbert 8. 
Skeats was read, on Statistics Relating to the 
Support of Religious Institutions in England and 
Wales.” Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., President 
of the institution, occupied the chair, and amongst 
those who were present were Sir George Elliot, 
M.P., Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., Sir Rawson 
Rawson, Dr. Farr, Dr. Guy, the Rev. R. Spears, 
Mr. Charles Hancock, Mr. John Glover, Mr. J. 
Carvell Williams, Mr. Phillip Crellin, Mr. Lumley, 
Q.C., &e. 

Mr. Sxrars said that by religious institutions 
be meant public societies having for their object 
the advancement of the Christian religion and the 
0 of the various places of worship connected 
with that religion. meerning the number of 
places of worship there had been no recent sta- 
tistics, but it was not difficult to arrive at an esti- 
mate that would be approximately correct :— 

When the census of religious worship of 1851 was 
taken, it was found that there were 14,162 places of 
worship connected with the Established Church, and 
20,569 connected with other churches. There has 
been a large increase since that period. In the diocese 
of London the number of places connected with the 
Established Church bas increased from 486 to 559; 
no fewer than 124 new churches have been built in the 
diocese of Durham since 1851; the number in the 
diocese of Winchester has increased from 668 to 791, 
and so on. In all * there are now probably not 
fewer than between 18,000 and 19,000 such places of 
worship; the increase baving been rather more than 
4,000 in less than twenty-five years—a rapidity of 
growth unexampled in the ecclesiastical history of this 
country. Very similar has been the iocrease in the 
number of places of worship connected with other 

Although there is an absence of authentic 
returns for the whole of the denominations, it is pos- 
sible, here also, to obtain a fairly accurate knowledge 
of their rate of increase and of their present number. 
Thus 1 find that the Wesleyan Methodists of the Old 
Connexion have increased from 6,579 to 7,500; the 
United Methodists from 778 to 1,210; the Methodist 
New Connexion from 297 to 417; the Primitive 
Methodists from 2,871, to Connexional chapels num- 
bering 3,918, or including other places to 6,445. The 
Congregationalists have 2. from 3,244 to 4, 113, 
the Baptists from 2,722 to 3,217, and the Roman 
Catholics from 570 to 1,06]. These denominations 
alone number nearly 23,000 places of worship. I 
should say that it would be a moderate estimate to 
place the whole number of places of worship, not con- 
3 with the Established Church, at upwards of 


_ With regard to the support of the means of reli- 
gious worship, there were two systems, the author 
said, running side by side—the fixed and the volun- 
tary systems. Having eee the sums expended on 
bishoprics and cathedrals, and by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission and the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, the author referred to the value of livings 
as given in the Clergy List,” which the secretary 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty, in his evidence before a 
recent committee of the House of Commons, had 
stated to be about 3,719,000/., at the same time 
adding that probably that sum should be increased 
by ten per cent. The author gave illustrations of 
the value of livings as declared when the advow- 
sons or the next presentations were sold to prove 
that the increase should be more than this, and 
expressed his belief that a wide and careful inves- 
tigation would prove that something like 25 per cent. 
should be added, which would raise the fixed income 
of the parochial clergy to more than 4,500/. a- year. 
It would be obvious, however, be said, that this 
sum could not be sufficient to support the clergy as 
a body, much less to provide for various expenses. | 


Of 
years from 


at 
and 


made no appearance 
e illustrations 
sums contributed for 


three, in the coun were Bux 
Church, St. Laune 2,173 ; St. 
borough, 1,380/. ; St. Mar 
Malvern Priory, 1, 2242. ; 


frequent. Amongst the illustrations drawn from 
London were St. Alban’s, Holborn, which raised 
8314; All Saints, Margaret-street, 2,246. ; St. 
Andrew’s, Wells-street, 3,2491; Christ Church, 
St. Pancras, 1,4262 ; St. Cyprian, Dorset-square, 
1,0501.; St. Mary Magdalen, Paddington, 6,654/. 
The average per churoh in fifty large town congre- 
gations was nearly 400/. 6 annum each ; for fifty 
country congregations, 1114 annually; for fifty 
London cop i nearly 500/. a-year each. 
The average contributions to the offertory of 158 
churches in the diocese of Lichfield was not less 
than 480/. per annum. Mr. Skeats estimated the 
— amount contributed by the churches oon · 
nected with the Establishment at not less than four 
millions sterling per annum. 

With to the Nonconformist churches it 
was more difficult, in some respects, to obtain 
statistics. He had to a great extent failed in 
endeavouring to do so, and failed from the necessity 
of the case. In giving an estimate it was to be 
pags am that the 4 1 — 
an obligation im upon them which was no 
— oe pt members of the Establish - 
ment: they had to support their own ministers. 
He then presented several statistics relating to 
various religious bodies and various churches. He 
had that in the 1874 the Primitive 
Methodists had raised not less than 423,000/ ; the 
United Methodists, 196,399/., and these were 
two of the est denominations connected with 


details of which were ay pears 
that three-fourths of the total number of churches 
contribated an a amount of aboye 473,000/ 1 


and bably, altogether, the whole number 
wk — raised about 630,000/. Several instances 
of sums annually contributed by different churches 
were as At the Metropolitan Tabernacle last 
year it was 7,734/, besides 7,000/. received, but 
much of it from external sources, for the Orp 
= College. The —— a by pen 
other congregations town and country ha 
been quoted, the speaker continued :— 

With the exception of certain well-known and wealthy 


cong ns, who, as well as the „ how- 
ever, hare to be taken into account in drawing an 
av , I should be d to estimate the average 
contributions of attendants at Nonconformist churches 


° 4 os - yy or about 200/, apt — 
on. would give a aggregate of near 
— millions sterling, which 1 believe to-be about the — 
contributed. 
The author next proceeded to give the statistics of 
various public religious societies having their central 
ces in the metropolis, the aggre incomes of 
which he gave at 1,678,164. Mr. Skeats con- 
cluded, — 

The figures which I have produced, however inade- 
quate, are, I think, a magnificent testimony to tho 
public benevolence and religious seal of the Eoglish 

ple. There are some matters, however, one would 

ke to see improved. When churches are 2 
money for costly buildings and furuiture, haps it 
would be as well if the — remember more uently, 
and more liberally, the claims of destitute pastors. The 
Poor Clergy Relief Society, which supplies money and 
cast-off clothes to di-tressed clergymen, has au income 
of only little more than 4,000/., and similar societies 
connected with some Nonconformist bodies are no better 
supported. ‘‘ This ought ye to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone.” But perbape it is un- 
generous to criticise the forms of generosity, especiall 
when, as in this country, their result bas mainly contri- 
buted to give it its character and influence amongst the 
nations. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. R. Spears, after explaining how it had 
happened that he had not sent bis statistics to Mr. 
Skeats, gave some figures relating to the Unitarian 
body. eir number of chapels was about 320; 
the erection and repair of new buildings in the last 
year had cost them abou‘ 32,000/. ; the e of 
beware Lg estimated at 10,000/. ; and the total sum 
raised by al! religious pur 128,000/., or about 
4l. per head per annum for their adult population. 
Sir Grorce Exv.iot, M. P., expressed his surprise 
at the smallness of a Church which he thought 
numbered many more members. Sir R. Rawson 
believed it would be now found that the donations 
for special purposes exceeded very largely the sums 
given at the offertory. The Rev. Dr. BADENOCH 
thought it a pity that the Census in Engiand and 
Scotland was not taken in the same way as in 
Ireland, for they would thus be able to ascertain 
how much was contributed per head in each church, 
and estimate the relative liberality. Mr. LuMLEy, 
Q.C., remarked that the society had been continually 
urging Parliament to take a religious census, but it 
bad always refused. The only return opproaching 
anytbiog'like authenticity that had beeu isued for 
many ‘tang was that proposed by Mr. Horace Mann 
in 1851. aint 

Mr. GLOVER maintained that religious statistics 


of the description mentioned could not be relied on 
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It now turned out that if the secretary of the 
Northern Church Defence Association had two 
miles further he would have come to the right place. 

ee ee 1.0 


the 
ring it from their own 


to the 

Commissioners, and so make it public property. After 
mentivning other instances in other counties, Mr. Gor- 
don dismissed the subject page that the facts he 


prosinity 0 


bad stated, and the oortown to Mean · 


— 


case in which bis old friend, or enemy (Dr. 
im untruly 
had a 
tion with the e Within 
hours of the time when the Courier made 


if 


rie 
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the Tory reporter at Penrith, upon whose 
— A was founded, stating that on com 
notes with the otber two who 
his words correctly at the time—he found that Mr. 
Gordon had spoken of a “ controversy” 

bishop, aud not of a “conversation.” The oditor of 
the Courter had been requested to make every atone- 
ment to Mr. Gordon; but, so far as he knew, the 
* stood by its * R 8 ＋ ** 

o wus correct in speaking controversy t 
Bishop of Manchester, for in many towns he had re- 
plied to the bishop, who in turn bad replied to him and 
spoken of him 14 But Dr. Potter published a 
letter from the Bishop of Manchester as fullows ; — 

“I have never bad any conversation with Mr. J. H. 
Gordon, nor, to my knowledge, have I ever seen him, 
nor has anything passed between us of the character 
or the subject rted in the press as described by him 
at Penrith._—J, MaNCHESTER. 

Now he had written to his lordship upon this sub- 


as 


ject. It so happened that he had been in correspon- 
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dence with him a few days 
at one of the Universities, and 
that if a certain statement were 

foel himself justified in using it, 

not do so without knowing whether it was true or 
. into the 


= ing I write nto be sent 
to newspaper. — Yours fully 
y “J, MANCHESTER.” 


MR. GORDON’S OTHER MERTINGS, 


but filled, and the pastor, 
ided. Mr. Gordon 


heartily, and some sab. 
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I t opposition. Meeting specialised by the 
avowals of one oT the local . 
had stood “peo the Defence lecturer’s personal 
attacks on Mr. Gordon, that he was really strongly 
tending towards the entire Liberation orm. 
This, with the absense of some of the Dissenting 
ministers in Penrith, was very notable. 


Tue Rev. CARS WitLIAMs AT Beprorp.— 


| Miller's arguments, for they 


Established Church cl were present. Mr. 
James Howard was not able to atten’. Mr. Wil- 
liams lectured on the subject che | disestablish 
and disendow the Church of Eng! The lec- 
a most effective one, and occupied three 
of the Bedfordshire Times of last Satarday. 
with great and continued 
At the close Mr. Carruthers moved a resol in 
disestablishment, which was seconded by 
the Rev. J. Brown, and carried almost unsnimously. 
Canon Haddock then frose, and said, (Dr. Thornton, 
of the Church Defence Association being present) 
intended to invite a lecturer on their 
the question, when he trusted that they 
all who were there that night, and that 
— also preside, whi 
to do. 
Tun Rev. Marmapvuce Mitier at Burtor.— 
George's Hall, Burton, was crowded to suffoca- 
on, s the Burton Chronicle, last Monday even- 
ing, 2 an address from Mr. Miller on Church 
property. The Rev. T. M. Booth took the chair. 
r. Miller spoke with great effect for some time, 
and his address ocoupies more than two and a-half 
columns of the local journal. He was ted with 
loud and continued applause on resuming his seat. 
The Rev. J. Robertson moved the vote of thanks, 
and then questions were invited. Whether some 
that followed were asked seriously or not we can- 
not say, but they created much laughter, and Mr. 
Miller's replies were heartily applauded. The 
motion for disestablishment was carried with only 
a solitary nay.“ The Burton Chronicle, . 
ing of this crowded and of Mr. Miller’s 
“ clear and able exposition of the real character of 
Church property,” 


the mayor 


— 
E 


The — dealt with thig from time 
to time until one person had to be removed, and 
the chairman 


who had entered the room was invoked, but 
they failed to restore order, and the oe 
observations of the lecturer were delivered 
continued uproar, At the close cf the address 
several ascended the platform with the intention of 
putting questions to the lecturer, but the disorder 
was so great that after one question had been put 
and avewered the chairman said it was a farce to 

, and declared the meeting at an end. He 
then left the platform, but it was some time before 
the room was Nn 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


SHErrizrLp.—The local N onconformist — — 


Mr. Councillor 


meeting was addressed b 
«Some 


pe — the Rev. Giles Hester 

v. on 

„Seotarian Schools National Education,” the 
thu. 


Rev-E. Cornish on Disendowment no Robbe 
ine IO. Ts Semearens San Ween On Ca 
siastic ause, gave a vigorous 
address, r to carry the 3 by 
storm. Mr. W. J. Wilson afterwards spoke. 

PorTsMOUTH. —A 7 has been held here 
under the auspices of the Portsea Island Noncon- 
formist Association, at which oe . D. Thomas 
read a on Dissent in the Principality — 
a com = aed ive, historical, and r — Mi 
The Rev. J. Robinson and Mr. J. H. Byerley 
afterwards spo 


ke. 

Hecxmonpwiks.—The Rev. J. B. Heard and 
Mr. A. Illingworth attended a meeting bere on the 
2ist, Mr. B. Walker in the chair. In addition to 
the deputation were the Rev. H. H. Oakley, 
Messrs. Lake H. Firth, J. Andrew, Leeds; Elias 
Thomas, Bradford, Ko. There was a laige atten- 
dance. were made by Mr. Heard, Mr. 
Illingw and others, and a thorough disesta- 
blishment resolution carried. 


completely filled 

many of whom 

The Rev. R. Henry occupied the chair. Many 
the close of 


uestions e 
e lecture. 0 


* 


d of beq Mob had nO ge 
nation to di uests whi 

in former rm ape under different circumstances, 
maintaining that education was an equally religious 
act with others more generally known as such, At 
the close, on the motion of the Rev. J. Milnes, 
M. A., votes of thanks were accorded to the lecturer 
and chairman. : 

Worton-unper-Epoz.—The Rev. W. W. Jubb 
lectured here last Monday on the Burials Question, 
Mr. M. Biddle in the char. 

Srockwe.tut.—The Lambeth branch of the Libe- 
ration Society held its on the 17th, when 
addresses were delivered by Rev. J. B. Heard, 
Mr. J. Carvell Williams, the Rev. P. J. Turquand, 
and Mr. J. L. Bartlett. Mr. Reed and others, sup- 
r , 

ut the resolution was carried. 

We have reports of other meetings at Tideswell, 


. Billerdon, Ormsby, &c., but cannot pos- 
si y insert them this week. 


HALIFAX VICAR’S RATE. 


The select committee, consisting of Lord Esling- 
ton (chairman), Mr. Pease, Mr. Rodwell, Mr. 
Lefevre, and Mr. Birley, sat on Thursday for the 
first time to 1 and report on the Halifax 
Vicar’s Rate. r. Robert Baxter, of the firm of 
Messrs. Baxter and Co. 


for the vicar. 


Mr. Edward Crossley, Mayor of Halifax, was 
2 . — ae and his evidence is 


Bradford Observer. The 


churches, ent of the chu and 
the members of such churches think they should 
population, ith 42 

and wi - 

. The house- 

, y fell 

upon t as equi- 
valent to a church-rate 44 — are le as 


of the rate. The cost of collection is excessive. 
amount raised is over £1,400. When the Act 


to the 

Church are thirty-six ; bel 
Catholics. The accommodation of these 

— fing that of the churches, 


universally and he ht say that the 

to this rate had nothing of a personal cha- 
racter as regarded the t vicar. e late vicar 
died on the 17th of A last year, I am told that 
2,000 inhabitants have pal a union this rate. 
Since the t vicar was appointed they had done 
all they could to show their opposition to the rate. He 


* 
ey levied? Witness: Some- 
levied tor two years. Mr. Rodwell: If 
levied regularly, has it been paid regu- 
itness : No; some persons objected oe yey 
Chairman: I suppose the IN. Bs 
traint attaches to non-pa t. Witness: 85 
The Dissenters have a strong wish for an n 
have been held. Mr. 
to take the consent of the 
arate?! Witness: That is 


Meetings have been held, and they have exercised the 
po Mr. Lelevre : Then they have 
not levied the rate according to the Act of Parliament. 
The Chairman: It is the churchwardens who are re- 
asible to the vicar for the payment of his stipend. 

r. Lefevre: No rate can be levied except at a 
meeting convened for that purpose. It does not 
appear to be necessary to take the consent of the 
majority of the meetiog. 4 pon, the meeting is 
beld and immediately adj , one does not see by 


what process can go further. I am trying to find 
2 is Ae a upon which the rate is 
levied, A y there must be a meeting. Wit- 


pparen 
ness: I am not prepared to give you tbat information. 
Mr. Lefevre : Is there any tered who will explain 
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more fully their r Witness: Oh, yes; I 
hope there will two or three gentlemen from 
Halifaz. Mr. Rodwell: I think Section 4 of the Act 
will show the mode of levying the rate upon the 
cherchwardens, who must then summon a in 
order to levy the rate upon the township. r. 
Birley : And if the churehwardens do not summon 
the meeting , he inhabitants may; the churchwardens 
are liable fur the rate. Mr. Rodwell: It is certainly 
the most extraordinary security to che viear. 


In subsequent portions of his evidence, Mr. Crossley 
said that the property attached to the vicarage was 
e, and would be sufficient, if not imm , 
at no dstant time, to provide the stipend of 
vicar. The lands, he believed, were capable of 
— 2117 — inbabitants LI. 
5 1 obje~ to the rate, so 
many of them were determined not to pay. 
believed that Church-people and the vicar 
1 7 anxious ep a — and oom - 
ete inquiry. It was a question of principle among 
those who objected to the rate, and, from the 
question of the increased value of lands, he 
thought Churchmen should raise the vicar’s stipend 
among themselves. He was not to sug- 
gest a substitute. He objected to rate alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Lefevre: You say that if the 
sufficient to provide the stipend of the 
sufficient if the Church people would 
Witness; I betieve it is absolutely u 
such an arrangement in the interests of peace.—Mr. 
Birley: If Halifax were put under the operation of the 
a law, would that satisfy the people? Witness: 

believe it would, provided, of course, it was dis- 
tinctly understood that there was no power to revive 
the ancient tither,—Mr. Birley : Take away the ancient 
tithes under the statute, and then you would revert to 
the general law of the country. people of Halifax 
do not object to —— any just obligations. Wit- 
ness: Certainly not.— Mr. : Then, if we could 
find any way in which the 


y is not 

it would be 
raise the rest 
to make 


ection of these rates 
could, be relieved of any objection as to the way in 
which they are levied, t would be —— a | to 
the inhabitants generally, reserving the property of the 
vicar !— Witness: I wish distinctly to ay there is not only 
a strong objection to the mode of levying, but to the rate 
itself in ple.—Mr. Birley: That is to 5 
you put that upon any Lett. principle! Witness: 

ou put upon any : 
he inhabitants 0 strongly to the revival of 
for centuries.— Mr. 


peatedly made, and never contradicted.—The Chair- 
man: It will be necessary to ascertain the fact. 

Mr. Baxter, who for the vicar, said the 
late vicar, finding that although the vicar's tithes 
had ) 0 ue = still aa Wr 
the claim, an r some struggle, ish com- 
promised the matter by giving the vicar 1,500/. a- 

ar. That compromise was embodied in the Act of 

829. There was other property belonging to the 
— besides these rates, but exclusive of the 
rate there was only 700“. a- year for the vicar. If 
the land now in the hands of the vicar were sold, 
and the money invested, another 300/. a- year might 
be secured, The question was whether that land 
should be sold or let on lease. There were other 
portions of land now let on building leases which 
wovld fall in in twenty-five years. hen they fell 
in they would be worth 2,000/. a-year. The com- 
mittee adjourned to Tuesday. 


On Thursday er meetings were held for 
the two townships of Wadsworth and ingden 
(townships in the parish of Halifax), for the purpose 
of passing the vicar’s rate accounts, laying a new 

te, and appointing a collector. The accounts for 

adsworth were found to have been kept in an 
irregular manner, and the auditor admitted having 
had to put the book right” in several instances. 
Several persons said they had not paid the rates. 
The chairman said he had not paid, but on reference 
to the book, he was credi with having paid. 
After the discussion of the matter, it was resolved 
that the meeting be adjourned until the Zlet of 
August. In the Erringden meeting the accounts 
were audited, a churchwarden appointed, and then 
i was unanimously resolved that the meeting be 
adjourned till the 7th of October next. A ve 
strong feeling against the vicar’s rate was manifested 
in the meeting. 


— — 


THE WORKHOUSE CHAPLAINCY 
QUESTION. 


(From the Manchester Examiner.) 


The Oldbam Board of Guardians have lately 
appointed the Rev. R. M. Davies, Independent 
minister, to the post of chaplain to the — 
ut a salary of 20. per annum, in place of the Rev. 
R. Hilly vicar of Roy ton, resigned. Invitations 
had been sent to all the ministers of religion in the 
district, but it appeared the Rev. R. M. Davies was 
ths only gentleman willing to undertake the duties 
of the chaplaincy. The Government Board 
were made acquainted with the appointment, and 
the following letter was received and read at the 
meeting of the guardians on yore | afternoon : 
— Local Government Board, Whitehall, S. W., 2lst 
March, 1876. Sir,—I am directed by the Local 
Government Board to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 3rd inst. informing them that the 

uardians of the Oldham Union have appointed the 
ev. R. M. Davies, Independent minister, as chap- 
lain of the workhouse for twelve months, and re- 
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be lawfully made from the rates 
to ratify the int ment of a Nonoonformist 
inister, in 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 
M. Louis Blanc and eleven Soest to the Dodge 


Church, and that the Republic has identified itself 
with hostility to * In the Chamber of 

ties on Friday, M. Waddington introduced a 
bill abrogating the clauses of the niversity Educa- 
tion Law recently passed, which permit free facul- 


ties to t degrees. 
The seems to have drawn a gloomy picture 
of the condition of the Roman Church fact now. 


Addressing an international deputation which 
waited — him on Wednesday, last week, he 
declared that revolution was ev here let loose 

nst that Church, but history had shown that 
whilst its persecutors had never been able to 
destroy it, they had perished through their own 
iniquities. 


THE BATH CHARITY. THE NON CON. 
FORMIST TRUSTEE QUESTION. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice on Saturday Vice-Chancellor Malins deli- 
vered jud tin the case of the Attorney-General 
v. St. John's Hospital, Rath, its object being to 
settle a scheme for the charity of St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Bath, founded in 1174, and confirmed to the 
Corporation of Bath by Queen Elizabeth. The 
ty - trustees of the charity were appointed 

e Charity Commissioners. EAT oom 
some 300 or 400 bouses in and land in the 
neighbourhood. The main objects of the scheme 
now to be settled were to obtain an alteration in the 
system of letting the — 1 the trust, and the 
ay — of rules calculated to extend the benefits 
of the charity. The thy af aye by the 
Attorney-General provided that the 8 
who were to be twelve in number, and to be add 
to according as the property of the charity increased 
were to be poor persons of either sex, who should 
have been resident in or ratepayers of Bath for three 
years, and who should have attained the age of 
fifty-five. Acc mmodation wos to be provided for 
them in the hospital chapel, but they were not to be 
obliged to attend the services. The scheme also 
provided that the master shonld be a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and the right of presenta- 
tion of the master was to be vested in the trustees of 
the municipal charitics, who were also to have the 
management and control of the charity. The scheme 
provided, however, that no trustee should act in 
the administration of the charity until he had signed 
a memorandum to the effect that he was a member 
of the Church of England. The present trustees of 
the municipal charities were thirteen in number, of 
whom ten were members of the Church of England 
and three were Nonconformists, and it appeared 
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Chu 
find ol mon, their sch and 

— assisting in driving Liberationist 
turers out of ther 
informed that a el 


lec- 
par ser, and when we sre 

man of the Church was 
among the rioters at Clitheroe, we do not see that 


we are at all unjust in calling upon the Church 
—— — — ure r — 2 in the 
interest o ic order, or to accept the respon- 
sibility and the di of the intolerance and vio- 


Such an acknowledgment as that would clear the 
ground, and leave the chairman of Liberationist 


meeti a ectly straight course to follow. 
There sen Gah ot Wits Ceca Pooks 


influence has not yet ceased to exist, and we think 
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it will be found that the noisiest Church defender 
will become quiet when in the hands of a policeman. 


THE DORE BURIAL CASE. 
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that, an ha 0 
to the — the . an inves sation tthe’ the 
of the case will be made, and, should you desire 
t, the result will be forwarded you. 
received that letter this morning, and it is all 
that I know about the case. 

Mr. Mondax said the 


et 


— 


." Commenting upon 
+r sent in reply to 
e says :—‘‘i sus- 
an 1 ena, and what he 
use to read the service, which 
—— It 
again e gu ore 
question — it true that the 
. F. Aldred in the first instance refused 

— pre the usual burial service of 
if 20, whether such refusal is not 


of Lichfield has acknowledged the 
communication forwarded to him 
, but reserves his opinion 
tureletter. In the mean- 


in the chair. The subj 
' ir. subject 
The Priest at the Altar.” 
Lorunzn said that having considered the 
priesthood in the light of the New Testament, and 
seen that it found no place in name, office, or 
qualification, and having shown that its hierarchy 
and lineage were equally discredited by apostolica! 
authority and history, he would to the 
examination of some of those functions which the 
Christian priesthood, falsely so called, assumed to 
the exclusive privilege of discharging. He 
sh uld omit the sacrament uf baptism y se 
he had devoted a t to it, and partl 
of the sacrament did not depend, 
Church, on its adminis- 
case was, however different 


the sacraments of the Eucharist 
coording to sacerdotal 


signal dishonour upon the c 

sufficiency of the Saviour’s wor 
influence which had demoralised every people 
among whom it had had unrestricted sway. As 
the authority of the Scriptures was boldly alleged 
in support of these stupendous claims, he would 


double — that the Ravager of Go the most 


propagating an 


examine ully the nature of that authority. 
The chief advan pleaded in favour of the 
Romish doctrine of ubstantiation, and of the 
Latheran and Ritualistic doctrine of Consubstantia- 
was that they had for their warrant the literal 

of our Saviour's language on the occasion 

of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. Given the 
— enipe assumption that the transubstantiation 
＋ effected, = no = could — empha- 
i express it than This is my „ but 
the principle of literal in tation = be 
accepted only with very obvious and extensive 


create the greatest havoc. Would it be an e 

i the literal interpretation of the 
our Lord in the Gospels was the least 
of unfolding ite meaning? Was there ever 
of mstruction couched in 
figurative 


ount if every word was 

fication? And was it not expli- 
the parable was the ordinary form 
While it was true that 


a philosophy, it was! inapt and 
ess when it affected to deal with the len- 
of One whose teaching was almost always of 
ical character. e Romish allegation, 
2 the Protestant doctrine of the 
it departed from the literal mean: 
testimony of its probability. The 
the expression our Lord em- 
Last Supper in a category distinct 
other expressions, such as 1 am 
vine,” I am the door,” Ko., as 
the rest, it was intended to embody 
fact was not — to N — = 
t in dispute, but to ii r e 
222 and form of our Saviour’s 
ministry. t while the Romish and Ritualistic 
theories vaunted their adherence to the letter, they 
at the same time violated it. The charge against 
the Protestant opinion of our Lord’s words, viz., 
that it shirked the literal meaning, recoiled with 
those who made it; for the 


whilst the Sacramentarians in 
it whilet they claimed to preserve it. The dif- 
ingly between the Tridentine exposi- 
in which the Saviour instituted 
was a difference not between 
rative, but between different 
forms of the figurative. The lecturer ed to 
maintain this point by a reference to St. Matthew's 
account of the Lord’s Supper, in which occurs the 
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words—*‘ Take, this is my — 3 * The literal 
signification of a body was described by the lecturer, 
and then a reference was made to the ism of 


the Council of Trent, in which it was difficult 
to say which was the more conspicuous — its 
adherence to the letter or its anxiety to explain it 
away. To an ordinary reader of this catechism, 
what was given with one hand was taken 
back with the other; and the analogy which 
this catechism adduced wholly failed to reach 
the point it was meant to sustain. Then to 
allege that what the apostles ate at the Lord’s 
Su was in a mysterious sense the real body of 
Christ was to surrender the whole question, to 
confess that the literal sense of body must be 
relinquished. The Church of Rome seemed to be 
in a great perplexity as to the manner in which the 
doctrine 8 should be commended 
to the acceptance of mankind ; for at one time it 
aimed to bring it as far as possible within the 
apprehension of reason, argument, and analogy, 
— 2 another, as if conscious of the utter mis- 
carriage of r it appealed to a blind and 
unquestioning faith. It had, however, a final 
resource in the word sacramenta/iter, which it used 
in every logical strait, as if the word did not conceal 
ne m — . meant to Aa age age The 

ounci in trying to explain the mystery, 
curiously rejected one proposition because 
it was in vable, and acc another, though 
equally inconceivable. Thelecturer then proceeded 
toshow the fallacy of the Romish arguments as founded 
on the construction of the language of our Lord 
and His Apostles, and touched upon some of the 
published opinions of the late Cardinal Wiseman 
on this point; and he added that he should be 
obliged to curtail in bis delivery all he had to say 
owing to the obligation to confine the lecture within 
due fimite. He then went on to say that Cardinal 
Manning had come to the rescue of his Church on 
the question of the ‘‘ mutilated communion,” though 
it was impossible to compliment either his logic or 
his tem in his recent controversy with Lord 
Redesdale. His answers to Lord Redesdale’s ques- 
tions revealed a greater anxiety for victory than 
truth. The cardinal’s limitation of the sacrament 


would limit the obligations of all Christians, except 
the Apostles, to such injunctions as were ially 
addressed to them. There would really, according 


to the cardinal, be no obligation resting on the 
Church, in subsequent to observe the service 
of the Eucharist. But the cardinal must face this 
dilemma—if, because our Saviour did not ordain 
that the sacrament should be received 
by all Christians in both kinds, it was 
to be inferred that the cup might be denied 
the laity, so also was it to be inferred on the same 
round that ‘‘the bread” might be denied to the 
ity, and that the Sacrament might be abolished 
altogether. If the Sacrament was obligatory at 
all, it was obli wary as a * and if not 
obligatery as a whole it was not obliga at all. 
But the 2 conclusion was — Al the 
clergy were equally destitute of the Divine 
warrant, no word having been uttered at 
the original appointment of the feast which 
commanded its observance in future eyes either 
by priest or layman. It wore therefore the 
appearance of an unworthy subterfuge when, in 
order to shelter the Romish dogma and practice of 
a mutilated Sacrament, an inference was drawn 


from the silence of our Lord, which, if applied 


a — —— ee em 


) 


with equal-handed fairness, annihilated the obli- 
gatory character of the whole ordinance. But one 
of Paul’ addressed to laymen was that 
after the had been eaten the cup should be 


taken and drunk. Ina competition of authorities his 
eminence could not carry it over an inspired 

and, if he did, such claim would be 

resisted. The lecturer then to show that 


the literal interpretation of the words was incon- 
sistent with the plea of a miracle, usually urged in 
defence offtransubstantiation ; for no miracle that 
kept in view the primary object of a miracle could 
cover the stu ous changes which were 

to follow the words of consecration. All the 

— to the sense or senses of man. It was 
only in that way they could be by 
mao. they could not be apprehended by the 
— he a were 2 a to man. But 
to what sense di © supposed miracle, 
which changed the elements, appeal? In con- 
clusion, Dr. Mellor said that to develope in 
detail all the absurdities involved in the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation would — A 
lengthy treatise. As a sample of hund moro, 
they were required to believe that there could be 
accidents which were the accidents of nothing— 
that there could be substance without accidents— 
that there could be accidents which were exactly 
the same and yet accidents of substances wholly 
different. Aristotle affirmed that*an accident could 
not exist in its substance. — gee — 
concurred, the Fathers declared that ta 
must inhere in substances.” Yet we were required 
by Rome to believe that that which seemed one 
loaf of bread when held in the hands of the Saviour, 
was his own one and only body, and it became, when 
broken ih each of its ssparate the same one 
and only body, so that each disciple partook of the 
whole, and that all partook of the same; we were 
required to believe that the part is equal to the 
whole, and that the body of the Saviour in 
heaven has not the properties of bread, and 
that the body of the — on the altar 
has the properties of bread, and that these 
two bodies with different properties are one 
and the same ; we were required to believe that 
this body bad no definite dimensions inasmuch as tt 
was in every wafer and also in each of its separate 
particles, and that it had definite dimensions and 
sat at the right hand of God; we were required to 
believe that every communicant of the Church of 
Rome had eaten the body and blood of Christ 
whole and entire at every Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and that if he had consumed a 
hundred hosts he had but en of 
one whole Christ in all, and yet h 
one at each communion ; and we were re- 
quired to believe that one substance was cooverted 
into another, which co-existed with it, and yet was 
distinct from it. Those and a thousand other con- 
tradictions they were required to believe if they 
would accept the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
There was no one error, declared the lecturer, which 
had ever given birth to a more revolting brood of 
absurdities by which reason and Scripture had been 
alike outraged and dishonoured, but which would 
some day contribute to the overthrow of that system 
of spiritual and ecclesiastical despotism which for 
0 many centuries had overshadowed and blighted 
some of the fairest countries in the world. 


The Rev. James Vincent Vincent, Dean of 
Bangor, also died on Wednesday evening. The 
Deanery is of the value of £700 per annum. 

The Episcopal Bishop of Sydney has issued a 
toral forbidding his clergy to preach in churches 
onging to other denominations. 

Bishop Thornton, in opening the Episcopal 
Church Assembly at Ballarat, requested not to be 
93 as Lord, but Bishop,” or Preai- 

ent. 

The Rev. William Conway, Canon of West- 
mioster and Rector of St, Margarot's, Westminster, 
died on Wednesday morning. The canonry was 
worth £2,000 per annum. 

The Rev. E. A. Hildyard, rector of St. Lawrence, 
Norwich, has been appointed to Christ Church, 
Bridge-hill, Derbyshire. Mr. Hildyard bas been 
known in Norwich as a pronounced Ritualist, but 
of late years his p ings have attracted com- 
paratively little attention. He has announced that 
in his new cure he pro to conduct Divine 
service without reference to the Public Worship 
Regalation Act. 


PUNI§HMENT AFTER DeatH.—The Watchman, a 
New England journal, tells a story of a man in 
Illinois who, having killed a tierce dog, was found 
beating its body, and exclaiming, ‘‘I’il teach him 
there's punishment after death!" As unreason- 
able,” says the American editor, ‘‘ as passionate, as 
absurd, is the conduct of the English Episcopal 
clergy towards the members of other communions 
than their own, in their oversight of the parochial 
burial-yards.”’ — 

An AntTI-Ritvatist Mxrixd. — A crowded 
meeting, convened under the auspices of the 
Church Association, was held in the Town Hall, 
Woolwich, on Thursday night, on the occasion of a 
lecture being delivered by the Rev. G. B. Concanon, 
M. A., entitled, Shall we go back to Rome?,” 
The chair was occupied by Admiral Kobertson, J. P., 
who designated Ritualists as ‘‘ mutineers,” which 
was the signal for immense opposition from the 
further end of the hall. In the course of the 
lecturer's address the Rev. Hugh R. Baker, of St. 
Michael and All Angels, Woolwich, rose to speak, 
and was assailed with mingled cheers and hisses, 
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accompanied by cries of Father Baker.” Mr. 
Baker maintained, asa Ritualist, that they would 
288 to Rome, neither did they wish to keep 
the Bible from the e. (Cries ot Put your 
candles out, then.) His candles were not alight. 
He asserted that Mr. Concanon had spoken very 
ha and unjustly of his brethren. (Cries of 
„No, no, &c.) A proposition was made for the 
~~ — Adelbert — 11 — ae wich, 
to , but was got accep y the i » 
the chairman allud to Mr. Anson as the 
* pter of Mr. Baker, which created renewed 
uproar, in which a well-known Roman Catholic 
named Brady mounted the platform, but could not 
obtain a hearing, and the meeting broke up in con- 


Frees Spzsecn at Wican.—On Monday a depu- 
tation from the Wigan Liberal Club waited upon 
the Wigan borough magistrates, to ask them to 
consider what steps should be taken to preserve 
order at a meeting to be held in that town in 
favour of the disestablishment of the English 
Church. The Rev. R. Lambert said that at a 
recent meeting there was considerable rioting and 


fighting, and as it was to hold another 
meeting, they wished to know if the bench could 
not some steps to t them against a 


repetition of the distu Great damage 
was done at the other meeting, and as they 
took the hall and paid for it, he thought 
they had some claim to be protected. r. 
J. Johnson, J. P., said if a policeman were 
stationed at each door, to prevent the rioters from 
entering, he thought it would be sufficient, as the 
rioters consisted principally of lads, who went 
there for the purpose of — a disturbance. It 
was a d to the town. r. J. Davies said he 
had not to one disestablishment meeting at 
Wigan at which these disturbances had not . 
Mr. Lambert called attention to a meeting at 
Liverpool, where the police were t, and 
a number of persons were taken into custody 
and bound over to keep the peace. The Magis- 
3 Clerk (Mr. — 2 Ph — no — 
was very d. t men vo 

not meet Le without interru 

in the manner represented; but he did not see 
how the magistrates could interfere, unless the 
ete of the town was in danger. The Mayor: 

e shall simply instruct the police that in case of 
disturbance they shall hold themselves in readiness. 
—Mr. Ellis: Suppose any person is apprehended, 
the bench cannot act both as aturs and judges. 
Mr. Johnson: We do not ask that. Mr. Ellis: 
I think the application ought to be made to the 
Chief Constable, when no doubt it will receive 
every attention. —The deputation then thanked the 
magistrates, and withdrew. 

A CriericaL Manvat on Raapinc.—We have 
been requested to insert the following corres- 
pondence :— ä 

To the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 
Berkhamstead, March 21, 1875. 

Dear Sir,— A propos to your letter to One from the 
Plough,” allow me to call your attention tothe follow- 
ing extract from the eighteenth edition of The 
Manual, published by Masters and Co., a book I find 
distributed among the „ persons recently con- 
firmed here by the bishop. For the sake of fairness | 
give the whole :— 

„ON READING.—A poor man has not much time for 
reading, and therefore it is necessary to spend tbat 
little well; neither is he the best judge of what is 
true or false, or of what is good or badfor him. The 
poor, therefore, should never buy tbe tracts and cheap 

rints and songs which are hawked about. One-half of 
hem is bad, and the other half useless. Nor should 
the poor man read newspapers, which will only trouble 
and deceive him, unless there is some great news, like 
a battle, or a shipwreck, ora fire, Most of the news- 
pa found at public-houses are very wivked and mis- 
chievous ; but those who read this book will not be 
foond there. The man's books are bis Bible and 
Prayer-book, and it he can get them, Nelsun's ‘Fasts and 
og seep I the hee yy boy P . tuch 1 
as the clergyman o parish may lend cr give, 0 
r man has not much leisure, let bin — 2 out bis 
ittle well 1 — that which will belp him through bis 
trials and mptations here, and fit him to dwell with 
God in heaven.’ 

I cannot conceive how the clergy who distribute such 
books as “The Manual” can be respected. I ama 

litical Dissenter, but should regret to see harm 

all the Church, ard a to you as a patriot and a 
Christian man whether disestablishment would not be 
its test friend.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. LoosLxr, Seoretary of Berkhamstead 
orking Men's Club. 

Mr. Gladstone replied:— 

Sir,—I disapprove decidedly of the extraoh vou have 
sent me in more one; but tam not 
aware that any one is responsible for that extract 
except the author and such as may use it. I had 
rever before heard of its existence. 

Your oledient and faithful servant, 
W. E GtAbsroxx. 

Mr. G. Loosley, Berkbamstead. 

Dinner To Messrs. DALE AND Rocers.—In 
recognition of the valuable services which Messr’, 
Dale and Rogers have recently rendered to the 
cause of disestablishment, they were invited to 
meet the Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society and a few other friends to a dinner at the 
Albion Hotel, Aldersgate-street, on Wednesday 
evening last. As it was not intended to give it the 
character of a public event, the number of guests 
was limited to fifty, and we are of course 6 to 


ive more than a brief notice of the proceedings. 
ides the members of the London Committee 


there were present the following am other 
Mr. Wm. 2 


friends Mr. Richard, M. P., 
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cheers, in his reply, referred to the fact that Mr. 
Miall was now the only on member who was 
on the committee when he (Mr. W.) became 


secre to the society. Mr. Rogers pro- 
og with it the 


the ‘‘ Society's - 
— of Mr. H. 8 Siete, who briefly responded, 
the „Visitors, 


The Hon. Lyulph Stanley 
— e Rev. Dr. Kennedy 


which was ee gg om by 
e health of the Chairman, 


— — binson, of Bristol, 
y Mr. obinson, of Bri brought 
to a close a meeting which must have been deepl 
gratifying to the chief guests of the evening, as we 
as agreeable to all present. 
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Beligions and Henominational Rebs. 


The English Presbyterian Church has lately 
started a Sustentation Fund. Their last quarterly 
dividend is at the rate of 2001 a year. 

The Rev. Robert 8 — 1 the 
secretariat of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, in consequence of the resolutions that 
were adopted at the general meeting, of which we 
recently gave an account. | 

The Rev. Dr. Stoughton, of London, preached 
two excellent sermons at Victoria-street Con 
gational Church, Derby, on Sunday, March 26th, 
in connection with recent church improvements. 
The collections and the subscriptions met the entire 
cost of the alterations. 

THe Wesieyan Mernovists.—The Rev. John 
Rattenbury has been very successful in his efforts 
to raise a sum of money for the fund to assist Aged 
and Disabled Ministers and Ministers’ Widows. 
About 60,000/. has been promised. 

TorrenHamM. — The Edmonton and Tottenham 
Con a Church aonual meeting was held 
on nesday, the 15th inst. A most encouraging 
report was read. During the year eighty-five addi- 
tions had been made to the church, making the 
number of members 439. Many applicants for 
sittings are waiting to be supplied, their applica- 
tions only being met by removals. The total income 
for the year reaches about 14001. The pastor is 
the Rev. William Scott, who has just entered upon 
the third year of his pastorate. 

CuristiaN Co.portTace.—The second annual 
meeting of the Christian Colpo Association for 
England, the object of which is to counteract the 
evil influence of pernicious literature by selling 
from house to house works and periodicals of a 
pure Christian character, has been held at Richmond. 
terrace, Whitehall, under the presidency of tho 
Earl of Shaftesbury. During the past year there 
were sold by this cy 5,712 copies of the 
Scriptures, 76,000 bosks, and 45,000 periodical, 
of which more than nine-tenths had been sold to 
people of the labouring classes. 

n. SPURGEON AND HIS ConGREGATION.—At the 
morning service at the Tabernacle on Sundsy, Mr. 
Spurgeon said the seat-holders would observe that 
the tickets of the new quarter had a notice printed 
on them that they were not ayailable for a certcin 
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to consider the following 
members of Christian 


therefore, how the you 
to do so, At the conclusion of 


the duties of — — that the standard of 
may be permanently raised.” He poi 
mportance of havi 5 — 
for the work which 
that the Union sought in man 


encourage the 


the teachers 


y ways tostim 
of the Sunday 


the Union recommend 


* 
In the discussion which followed 
gentlemen took part. Sir Charles Reed 
they must press home the point about the 
of examination. That would bring out 


of 2— and also the power of 


4 


i 


they t everything to the test 

was now being applied to everything—the 

of examination—they would then be aware 

their weak points were. If their teaching 
yth 


worth anything—and he thought they were 


now all di to take a higher vieg of Sunday- 
it was worth an examination. He 


str urge u their teachers all 
— 1 1 — should follow up 
The third and final question 
conference was, ‘‘ What plans 
to retain youn le under 
so as to gather them into 
wehip and nurture them in Christian 
Rev. J Edmond, D. D., who brought 
before the meeting, said the church 
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life? 
the subject 
must throw itself heart and soul into the matter, 
which had for its object the benefit of the whole 
community of Christ. In the discussion which 
followed, the Rev. C. Kelly, Dr. Angus, and many 


The 


others took part. During the course of the day 
the members dined ther, both dinner and te- 
being provided for them in the library. 


Correspondence, 
— — 
BROAD CHURCHISM.—/( Continued. ) 
X 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —I am ever more and more convinced that if 
we can only get th ugbtful and intellectual English - 
men to look at the question in its bearings upon 
morality, the battle of disestablishment will be vir- 
tually won. But we must not do as it is evident 
Mr. Gladstone does—judge and decide the matter 
by a consideration of the social virtues of the clergy. 
We must consider, rather, whether or not the 
knowledge which is becoming universally diffused 
through the length and breadth of the English 
nation, that the clergy, as a body, are not faithfal 
to their solemn pledges and declarations, is cal- 
culated to promote aud further a high and self- 
sacrificing regard for the sanctity and honour of a 
man’s word, be it spoken or be it written. 

It is, of course, easy for Mr. Gladstone to say, in 
reply to Mr. Mitchell, that ‘‘ the civil endowments 
and status of the Church are not unfavourable to 
the effective maintenance and propagation of the 
Christian faith. The expression Christian faith, 
is a comprehensive one, and it means different 
things in the mouths of different speakers. I do 
not of course know the exact sense in which Mr. 
Gladstone uses the expression, but I should think 
that under it he must have meant to include a 
regard for the sanctity of a man's word. What 
then I wish to ask Mr. Gladstone is, having regard 
to the way in which all those parties who make up 
the English priesthood, the high, the low, and 
the broad, publicly speak of certain portions of the 
Anglican formularies, each party virtually, and 
sometimes avowedly, repudiating some portions of 
them, can he really maintain that the spectacle is 
an edifying one, or that the masses of mankind are 
likely to be led by it to believe in the paramount 
dignity and importance of truth ? 

Why should not Mr. Gladstone address himself 
to the consideration of the arguments which the 
advocates of disestablishment bring forward, and 
answer them, if he finds himself able to do so? 
I know that if I were to address a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone personally upon the question, 
1 should receive the most courteous of answers 
from him, and I might afterwards publish the 
answer in the newspapers. But I do not wish to 
do this, simply because my personality is not of 
the slightest importance, or significance in this 

But I should be glad to see some attempt 
on Mr. Gladstone’s part to show that the action 
of the various sections of the clergy of the English 
Establishment is consistent with a high and 
chivalrous and self-sacrificing regard for truth. 
No panegyric upon the social virtues and goodness 
and amiability of the clergy, of which not even Mr. 
Gladstone can have a higher sense than | have, can 
ever supply the lack of devotion to truth and 
plighted word and troth. 

Poor Mr. Mitchell damaged a glorious cause, 
and gave Mr. Gladstone an easy victory by impl) ing 
what is notoriously and ridiculously untrue, that 
the clergy as a body, or, save an infinitesimal por- 
tion of their whole number, are ‘tyrants of 
the worst class—cruel, hypocritical, selfish, and 
empty-headed.” I who know the clergy so well, 
being a clergyman myself, should enjoy this with 
infinite amusement, and relish, did I not know the 
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incalculable harm which bad arguments alwags 
do to a good cause in England. Therefore I cannot 
laugh. But surely Mr. Gladstone may find argu- 
ments a little more worthy of his steel than those 
of Mr. Mitchell against the principle of an Esta- 
blished Church in the England of to-day. I say 
arguments, for I think the more these questions 
can be discussed, simply with reference to imper- 
sonal abstractions, the better. Of course this can- 
not always be done. In dealing with the utter- 
ances in public of eminent public characters, and 
criticising those utterances, it is necessary to make 
use of the names of individuals, But I can say 
most truly and sincerely that if it were possible, it 
would be vastly more agreeable to my own feel- 
ings, to treat every question as it arises, just as I 
would some abstract, logical, or mathematical pro- 
position—if I could throw everything into the form 
of ** Wherefore A. B. is equal to ©. D. Quod erat 
dd@honstrandum.” Or, Wherefore C. D. is the 
same as E. F. Quod est absurdum. But this is 
impossible. 

What I said in my last about the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is a case in point. I have invited 
A Broad Churchman” to deal with the question. 
I now invite Mr. Gladstone. I do not think it 
will do any harm for various intellects to grapple 
with it. And I have no fear that the intellect of 
even a Sir Isaac Newton would find it the easiest 
of problems to demonstrate that His Grace of Can- 
terbury’s words about the Athanasian Creed are 
likely to make Mr. George Mitchell and the 
20,000 agricultural labourers who are going 
to assemble in the old Roman Amphitheatre, 
feel that his grace has an overwhelming and 
foolishly scrupulous sensitiveness to the obligations 
imposed upon him by the declarations in virtue of 
which he enjoys 15,0001 a year and 4 number of 
beautiful manors and palaces. 

I must confess I feel this argument very strongly 
indeed. The more I study it, and reflect upon it, 
the more strongly I feel it. I have long seen and 
felt that the clergy of the Establishment were 
open to such a charge; but it was not until I 
began to write in your columns that I felt it with 
the overpowering and overwhelming force that I 
do now. 

There is an article of commerce not yet legitima- 
tised, but one, indeed, against whose very existence 
considerable efforts of legislation have recently been 
directed. This article of necessary domestic use in 
its pure and unadulterated condition is called milk. 
What may be the, proper literary appellation for the 
diluted and enfeebled form of it when it has been 
commingled with a certain percentage of water I do 
not know. I only gather from my perusal of the 
newspapers that it is popularly designated simpson. 
However, this is of no great importance. But 
what is of importance is that this healthy, if not 
exhilarating and invigorating beverage of milk-and- 
water is not only forbidden by our British Legisla- 
ture as an article of legitimate commerce, but that 
cvery attempt to engage in the traffic of it is put 
down with a high hand by the magistracy, and 
punished by fine and imprisonment. I have tried 
to go as deeply as my mental powers will allow me 
into the reason of the stern repression by the law 
of what is at first sight so innocent a combination of 
two of the most wholesome things known to man- 
kind—pure milk and pure water. The only reason 
which I have been able to discover is that simpson 
I use the term merely for the sake of brevity—can- 
not be allowed to be sold, because it professes to be 
one thing when it is, in reality, something else. 
Our British Legislature is laudably anxious that 
the Britieh citizen should not pay for milk, and be 
put off with simpson in lieu of it. 

Now let me apply this in a little parable to 
spiritual food—the nutriment in fact provided for 
the British citizen and ratepayer by the Established 
Church of England. And let me call the 
Athanasian Creed, milk, or sound doctrine, the 
Aoyixdy BSodov ydAa of Saint Peter's Epistle. As 
things are at present, the English people, including 
Mr. Mitchell's 20, 000 labourers, and the milk-eelleis of 
the metropolis pay very handsomely for being fed with 
this pure and unadulterated milk of the word in the 
ghape of the Athanasian Creed. His Grace of 
Canterbury receives £15,000 a-year for supplying it 
in an undiluted form. But does be do geo? I say 
most emphatically, no. At the very best he gives 
it in a highly diluted condition. For surely, when 
the clerical head of the Anglican Establishment 
states publicly that he does not believe in the 


_ Athanasian Creed in its natural sense, it is the same 


thing as saying that, in his opinion, it is untrue in 
its natural sense, and, therefore, need not, and, in 
fact, ought not, to be believed. Yet he was, at the 
very moment he said the words in Convocation, being 
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I say then that his grace does not supply what he 
promised he would supply. And as my wish is 
always to speak with perfect mildness and gentle- 
ness, I call this nothing worse than giving the 
English people simpson, after having stipulated, and 
after having been paid to supply them with milk. 

Now Mr. Gladstone is so good and honourable 
that I have not the slightest doubt but*he has per- 
suaded himself that the present status of the English 
Establishment is ‘favourable to the effective 
maintenance and propagation of the Christian faith.” 
I wish I could see some arguments from Mr. Glad- 
stone tending to show that the state of things I 
have, I hope, not unfairly tried to criticise is 
favourable to the effective maintenance and propa- 
gation of a love of honour and truth. I fancy I 
know a little of the mind and character of Mr. 
Gladstone, and of his own chivalrous devotion to 
whatever he is persuaded is the truth. And I have 
the strongest feeling that, however Mr. Gladstone 
might chivalrously defend another—such as his 
Grace of Canterbury, for instance—yet, if it came 
to a personal question, he would cut off his right 
hand rather than, with that right hand, write one 
day, Athanasius Creed is thoroughly to be re- 
oei ved and believed,” and say with his lips the day 
after that be did not believe in Athanasius 
Oreed.” I will conclude this letter with an 
expression of deep sympathy for the milk-dealers 

London. 


of 
A HIGH-CHURCH RECTOR. 


A SECTARIAN SCHOOL BOARD. 
To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 
Srr,—The School Board Chronicle of March 25 
contains the following advertisement :— 
Burston-with-Shimpling School Board.— The board 
uire the services of 4 certificated mistress. Salary, 


per annum, with furnished | till the now 
schoolhouse is ready, with 61. in eaflitien if the mis- 


trees will take — weg mm sy ee and —_ 
sionally the organ 4 — 
testim * be made to the Rev. H. T. Frere, Bur- 


ston Reotory, Diss, Norfolk. 

Nothing could more clearly show how bent are 
the clerical party in the country on violating the 
spirit, even though they may adhere to the letter, of the 
Education Act. This Burston-with-Shimpling 
School Board evidently regards itself as an appen- 
dage to the Church Establishment; and 80 
undertakes to arrange for the conduct of the 
Church Sunday-schcol, and for the organ- 
playing in the church, as though these 
were as much within its functions as 


the management of the day-school, and the pro- | Societ 


vision of copybooks and slates. And, for anything 
which appears to the contrary, it is prepared to pay 
Sl. a year out of the school funde, to help the 
Rector of Burston to meet expenses for which 
Church-rates are no longer available. 

The Education Department, if appealed to, will 
probably reply, as they have done before, that they 
have no power to restrain the action of school boards 
in such matters—a reply which, if well founded, 
renders it necessary that the next Education Act 
Amendment Bill should contain some stringent pro- 
visions to restrain the sectarianism which, in country 
districts, is becoming more and more characteristic 
of school board management. 

Yours truly, 
J. CARVELI, WILLIAMS, 


Serjeant’s-inn, March 28. 


DEAOONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Stn, —In your report of Dr. Mellor’s last lecture 
on Sacerdotalism, the Doctor is made to say, ‘‘As to 
the order of deacons, he saw no further record of it 
than that in Acts of the Apostles, where their duties 
were defined.” Presuming that the reference is to 
Acts vi., I would remark, the popular notion which 
is here apparently endorsed that the seven were, 
technically speaking, deacons, has always appeared 
to me to be the merest piece of assumption, and, 
further, I suggest that Acts xi. 30 affords a strong 
presumption that the seven” were recognised 
officially in the church not as deacons but as 
elders. 

The lecturer further adds, ‘‘ They (deacons) were 
allowed to preach.” With what theory of the call- 
ing of a Christian man, I would ask, does this 
expression harmonise ? 


Yours truly, 
Melbourne, March 24. A DEACON. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION,” 
AND WHO SUPPORTS IT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sia, —It is not unusual to find the Church papers 
sssuring the public that the Establishment” is 


dear to the hearts of the people, and that a strong 
feeling prevails, and is growing, even amongst 
Dissenters, antagonistic to disestablishment and 
disendowment. In order to test the correctness of 
these statements, I have looked over the subscrip- 
tion lists given in the National Church and in the 
Liberator, the monthly organs of the Church 
Defence Institution and the Liberation Society” 


respectively. A comparison of these lists clearly | 


indicates the direction in which the sympathies of 
the people are tending ; and also tells tales as to the 
sources from whence “Church defence” funds 
come, as well as of the means and agencies by 
which these funds are obtained. 

I have before me a few odd numbers of the 
National Church, from which I learn that by far 
the larger proportion of the not very large fund 
subscribed for Church defence is collected, re- 
mitted, or given, by clergymen themselves. Whole 
pages are filled with small sums of from three 
shillings to twenty pounds, being the amounts col- 
lected in cathedrals and parish churches, and for- 
warded by the State clerics. 

On many pages of general subscriptions half the 
names are those of clergymen, and, in general 
cases, amounts remitted from rural deaneries 
consist of the gifts of clergymen only, their names 
standing in heroic array, shoulder to shoulder, in 
defence of . religion and the Church 


|The current March issue of the Church Defence 


Institution paper gives, perhaps, a somewhat more 
favourable aspect of the elements forming that 
organisation ; therefore I take that as a sample, 
and find as follows :— 

Subscribers and donors whose names 


are given hee 900 — 44 
Of these nearly half are clergymen, 
namely * 80 ood — 183 
Total amount for the month reported 
with names of subscribers... .. £405 
This amount is made up as follows :— 
From six noblemen and right honour- 
ables ... . aot eet — £144 
From clergymen . Jaa — 123 
From laymen and ladies — 1388 
£425 


From this it beoomes apparent that two-thirds of 
the total subscribed came from the pockets of 
noblemen and clergymen; the former, probably, 
holding patronage in the Church, and the latter 
holding livings. Might not the institution be 
appropriately rechristened, and in future be called 
“The Licensed Clergymen s Insomes Protection 
y.” 

If subscription fiste and money-giving be taken 
as the test of national zeal, and if the amount 
given and the persons who give it be taken as an 
indication of popular feeling, then the conclusion 
is inevitable that ‘‘the Church Defence Associa- 
tion is indeed a very small matter, greatly in 
need of friendly help! If the above-mentioned 
average holds all through the year’s subscription 
receipts, it will follow that of the income (4,400/), 
of the Church Defence Institution for 1875 
noblemen and clergymen contributed about 2,900/., 
while the laity (and many of them with handles to 
their names), gave only about 1,500“. 

A reference te the Liberation Society's” re- 
cords, will show that it is managed by laymen, 
that its funds are raised by laymen, that its sup- 
port comes from the people of England, and that 
its income makes ‘‘ The Church Defence Institu- 
tion” appear, in public estimation, a very weak 
bantling indeed. 

Your truly, 
H. B. S. THOMPSON, 


Newcastle, March 23, 1876. 


THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
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W. C. BARKER. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 


this particular case sturdily bent upon 
ing the principles of Liberalism, naturally enough 
felt a disinclination to act againat the current feel- 
ing amongst his order. It had been arranged that 
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placed his finger on a real danger when he pointed 
out that, in spite of the Premier's pledges to the 


first part of his speech was, if we accept his usual 
habit of colouring his adversary’s statements and 
then answering them, clever and successful. But 
when he came to the main part of his prepared 
speech, criticism almost became hushed in amaze- 
ment, that a man of bis long experience, not to 
mention his unquestioned ability, could bave per- 
mitted himself to indulge in such a farrago of 
“pernicious nonsense.” Supposing he had been 
answering the Opposition on a controversy arising 
on a sewage bill, or on # point of order in the pro- 
cedure of the House, it might have been forgiven to 
his peculiar temperament that he should have trifled 
with school books, and seriously appealed to alma- 
nacs. But in view of the question, which, as the 
conclading portion of his speech was directed to 
show, affected the stability of British Empire in 
India, the House with amazement bcheld him pro- 
duce from his Secretary of State’s box a smal] school 
book in scarlet bi and with a feeling not far 
remote from humiliation, heard his ill · timed jocosity 
on introducing his correspondence from the nursery. 
But this again was passable, or at least forgivable, 
by comparison with the blunder with which he 
fitly closed what he at the time expected would be 
his last speech on the Royal Style and Titles Bill. 
Only a few days earlier Mr. Lowe, speaking on the 
same subject had casually referred to the possibility 
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of England’s some day losing India. That was a 
grave mistake, acknowledged not less on the Liberal 
side than on the Conservative. But it was Mr. 
Disraeli who of all men was most shocked at the 
indiscretion, and who gave expreasion to his indig- 
„Mr. Lowe,” he 
said, is the only right hon. gentleman in 


wn. 
are within a day’s march of Her Majesty's dominions 
in Central Asis. The title of Emperor is made 
familiar throughout Asia by the subjects of the 
ruler of Russia [which, by the way, is not true, 
the ruler of Russia being usually called Czar], and 
to stop and save India let us give 
the Queen the title of Empress.” Mr. Lowe 
merely remarked on the possibility of India being 
some day lost to England. Mr. Disraeli, going a 
step further, not only acknowledges this possibility 
but deliberately devises a scheme for averting it, 
and the Miristerialista, who lustily cheered the 
Premier’s denunciation of Mr. Lowe's unguarded 
expression, cheer more lustily still when Mr. 
Disraeli in his official position echoes it with special 
and grave additions of his own! Fortunately Mr. 
Cowen was at hand, and, breaking through the 
habit of reticence consonant with the character of 
a man who prefers work to words, delivered a 
speech that will be ever memorable in the annals 
of Parliament as demolishing at one honest blow 
the flimsy gilded structure which the practised hand 
of the Premier had builtup. Mr. Lowe was moved 
by it to make one of bis shortest and sharpest 
speeches ; and the Opposition, thus led on, kicked 
over the traces, and carrying its leaders with it went 
into the division lobby, with the result of 
reducing the Ministerial majority by thirty. Nor 
is this all that appears to flow directly from the 
Premier's imprudent speech with Mr. Cowen's 


protest and Mr. Lowe's ungentle glossary. 


Mr. 
charge in another form, and once more the House 
of Commons will have the opportunity of declaring 
its opinion on the Bill as it stands, with the advan- 
tage of the Premier’s last speech. Mr. Fawoett's 
motion was to have come on next Friday; but last 
night it was made clear that there was no chance 
of its coming on early enough to be discussed, and 
no it was quietly postponed. 

On Monday night some interesting information 
was given on various points before the business of 
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Fawcett has undertaken to return to the from 


only of the Government but of the At -General, 

the same India and no other t that 

— was — ed in me, Act = — 
erring government from t 

India Company to the Crown. Therefore, 

no assumption of rights was contemplated. 

Those which had subsisted up to the present time 


hanged, the only alteration 
would, in fact, be a change In these 


of name. 
the bill was made much more acceptable ; 
but he could not say that all his objections were 
removed. For still ran a serious risk as re- 
garded the colonies, and if hereafter these com- 
plained of having been overlooked, he certainly 
should not know what answer to make. Again, 
al the Government intended to make use of 
the title as a local title, the more ps, reflected 
the more they must see that not only the re- 
dundancy of loyalty in individuals, ut other 
causes quite independent of individual feel- 
ing, would render it extremely difficult to 
circumscribe the title. He doubted, indeed, if 
it could be circumscribed unless by a provision that 
it should never be used except by the local Govern- 
ment of India. Further, the having two si 
manual by the same so was an innovation 
which touched the Crown and its constitutional 
functions ; and he feared that, as time went on, a 
great number of other difficulties would arise. In 
conclusion, Mr. Gladstone expressed a doubt 
whether if, instead of having Her Majesty on the 
throne, we had a king, and he one of the best kings 
that ever reigned, there would be found a Minister 
— to lay such a proposal before Parlia- 
men 
eae a ba baton we Se 
cuss the accuracy y stone’s a or 
the management of the ition in thie basiness, 
was Of opinion that even his unrivalled 
casui would not in ing the 
public mind that all the ebullition of party spirit 
was on the Ministerialside. So also he was willi 
to his explanation of the wholesale 1 
t i Ministerial side. I, 
tea 


accept 
he had brough the 
however, Mr. Gladetone did not mean to im 


want of conscientious conviction to the Minis- 
terialiste, it was difficult to see what he did mean. 
Defending himself against the charge of undue re- 
serve, he reminded the House that if he did not 


why, and as to the tion that 
statute could not . — 


li re- 
t to come 


purchase. Mr. Disraeli went 
on to state 4 the Privy Council 
which would still be to the 
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; there would be no difficulty 
manual, because that reall 
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our Kings were Kings of Hanover 
title which was never used in this 
To Mr. Pease’s assertion that the title of 
was rejected bythe country, Mr. Disraeli 
paying of the late Mr. Walter, the pro- 
ea, who had told him that it was 

he learned the current opinion 
He read several letters which he 
ved, the gist of which was that 
Commons had been disputing 
over this title, it had all along been treated by the 
ne was from a young 
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23. 


„ Whitaker’s Almanack for several years had also 
80 — tsb this’ It could not, ar oe 
was a strange and nove 
Mr. Disraeli said that the 
by the Emperor of Russia was 
out India, and this assumption 
—— of India would be received 
in a manner which could not be mistaken as a si 
of our determination to maintain our Indian 
Empire. 

Mr. Cowzn (Newcastle) in an able speech, 
which was very favourably received, opposed the 
bill. He said that the speech they bad just 
listened to from the Prime Minister was in some 
parts solemn, and in some parts frivolous. His 
remark as to the recei I letters, giving 

ication of feeling, was, to say the 
e (Mr. Cowen) had 
the of this 


t to this bill, there were daily 
whose editors 


it was partly elective. The Parliament of 
ee portly 


on to the Constitution a military and autocratic 
figurehead might not be contrary to the letter of 
the Act of Settlement, but it was certainly contrary 
to its spirit. (Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman 
opposite hal told them that this was a question of 
sentiment. He at once, and frankly, admitted 
that it was. (Hear, hear.) Half of human life 
Ja made up — sentiment. Existence —— be a 
dreary drudgery unless it was illuminated 
some ray of hope, and enlivened by some gleam 
generous emotion. Men were much more easily 
moved by their feelings and sympathies than their 
convictions. They were m more earnestly 
roused to action by their ons and prejudices 
than by their interests. The men who were not 
conscious of this, and did not know that o were 
guided more by principles than selfishness in their 
mode of life, bad half learnt the art and the 
work of statesmanship. (Cheers.) One remark 
further he wished, with the permission of the House, 
to make. The t hon. gentleman the Prime 
Minister had them that the throne of this 
for its support on the spirit of the 
e quite with that opinion. The 
monarchy did not rest on soldiers’ bayonets or 
iceman’s batons. It did not even depend on law, 
t on the good sense and right feeling of the people. 
While they recognised that fact, however, it was 
only right for them to recollect also that th 
no — oy —* in the ear he eae 
monarch is country. ear hear. 
keins of Divine ight was killed on the 
ae Ramen pe eats ahaha 
e 0 0 country supported m 
— 1 knew, — experience, that they 
joyed, under its rule, as large an amount of 


The country under its guidance, has been prosperous, 
and the people comparatively contented and happy. 
Bat if there was any attempt to establish a es 
of socialistic empire, to drag into our Constitution 
the forms and principles of peg ism, hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite would soon find that the supersti- 
tion of royalty has no real hold on the people of this 
land. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Newprcate insisted that if this new title 
was to be assumed, at any rate the people of this 
country would be more reconciled to it when they 
knew that the House had made the bill a measure, 
not of the Ministry, but of its own. It was a mis- 
fortune that there should be a special title solely 
applicable to India, and while he believed that the 
discussion of the question in the House had 

ightened the public mind, he should have been 

if Her Majesty had been content with the title 
of Sovereign of India, for the name of sovereign 
* excellence, and Qa that 1 A a 
peculiarly appropriate to our Queen. eers. 

Mr. Fawcetr —. the speech of the Prime 
Minister as rash and aimless, and asked what 
reason had induced him to p for India a title 
which had no application to If we had 
to defend those dominions, could not our 
fight as well under the name of soldiers of the 
Queen as of soldiers of the Empress of India? 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lowe described Mr. Disraeli as having con- 
ducted the measure through the House upon the 

ripciple of what theologians called the doctrine of 
— ent, and condemned the ment deduced 
from tha advance of Russia in tral Asia as 
utterly unworthy of the question and the occasion. 
Mr lowe characteri Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
ety | as frivolous and drivelli 

The House divided, and the numbers were 
Ayes — — — 209 

Majority for the third reading — 75 

The announcement of the numbers was received 
with cheers and counter-cheers. 

[The division on the third reading was even more 
exclusively of a party character than the division 
of the preceding week on Lord Hartington's 
motion. No Conservative voted in the minority, 
for whom Mr. Joseph Cowen and Mr. Anderson 
acted as tellers. only ish and Scotch 
Liberals who voted for the bill were Sir Andrew 
Lusk, Sir Frederick Perkins, Mr. Ripley, Mr. 
Roebuck, and Mr. Yeaman. The Marquis of 
Lorne, Viscount Macduff, the Marquis of ttafford, 
Colonel Carington, and Sir Robert Peel, who voted 
with the Government before, did not vote on this 
occasion. Several of the Home Rulers who pre- 
viously voted in the majority were also absent. 
Sir George Bowyer, Mr. M. Brooks, and Mr. Callan 
* to have been the only Irish Liberals or 

ome Rulers who voted with the Government. 
Among the Conservatives whose names are absert 
from division list are Mr. New and Mr. 
Henley. The following members of the late Ad- 
ministration voted against the bill:—Mr. Adam, 
Mr. John Bright, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Lord 
C. Cavendish, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Goschen, the Marquis of Hartington, Sir Henry 
James, Lord Kensi n, Mr. G. J. 8. Lefevre, Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. A. W. Peel, and Mr. Lyon Playfair. 
About twenty-six Home Rulers and Irish Liberals 
voted in the minority. Am them wero Mr. 
Butt, Mr. McCarthy Downing, Mr. Biggar, and 
several other Home Rulers who took no part in the 
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The bill was read a first time in the House of 


ordered liberty as any other people in the world. 
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Lords on Monday, and comes on for second reading 
to-morrow. The committee will be taken next 


Monde y. 

Lord Shaftesbary has —_ notice that, on going 
into committee on the bill, he should move an 
address to the Queen, her to assume some 


title more in accordance the history of the 
country and the feelings of the people, than that of 
Empress. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday the — 
of Sa.issury, in reply to Earl Granville, said t 
a Cambridge University Bill would be introduced 
shortly after Easter in another place, and its pro- 


visions would bear a resemblance to those of the | has been 


Oxford Bill. 
On Monday Lord Satissury stated that the 
Government were to nearly all the 
recommendations of vocation in regard to the 
Universities Bill. Among the more important pro- 
posals were these: They p to insert edu 
cation” together with the words learning and 
res arch” as the objects ey yt and 
posed to give an to the Queen in 
Council, and to set up a standing committee of 
the Privy Council to which appeals might be 
carried. * objection had been felt to ro- 
posal to give niversity power to veto 
statutes, a it had been = Ar that this would 
an uadue interference with the independence of 
college; so it was proposed to substitute 
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an appeal | by 


with vehemence, 
lives, . tabh to Henkew 8 
ESN ere. 
r. John was bruised by the stoning, and returned 
to Hankow with a swollen face and head, 
while both have had a very narrow escape of 
killed. The matter is now in the hands of H. B. 
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believe, some time. 
movements, and is considered equal in pedestrian 
powers to the best of the but she has 
never, I believe, been in any b Malle. 
Merk us, who was taken to Linz with Lijabibratics 
the Austrian authorities, has been allowed to 


to this committee of the Privy Council. | leave that and has arrived at 

(Hear, hear.) With respect to the unfortunate | she met with a friendly reception. 

Clause 42, they 822 to limit its o ion to 

Cte oe be created La r * t * 3 — oe on 

wou one contrary to ests Act. y : 

proposed further to limit the duration of the com- Epitome of Hews, 

mission from seven to four years, and to put 3 

preamble before the bill more explaining its * 

objects. The commissioners were intended to be At a Privy Council held at Windsor on Friday, 

Lord Sel Lord Redesdale, the Dean of Sir John Karslake was sworn a member of 

Chichester, Mr. Mountague Bernard, Mr. Burgon, Pri Council, and Mr. E. H. Carrie, of the 

Sir H. Maine, Mr, Ridley, M.P., and Mr. Justice London Hospital, received the honour of Kaight- 
rove. 


is lordship aleo proposed that the bill 
should go into committee Jorm4 on Thursday, 
and to discuss the bill on Friday. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Salmon ova, shipped from England in January 


last, have arrived at Melbourne in a healthy 15 


3 J has d ined to 
ir ung has determi 
intention of visiting Europe at 4— 
leave Bombay for that purpose on April 5. 

The German — vote seventy-ninth birthday 
was kept on Thursday. Notwithstanding an un- 
ceasing snowfall Berlin was en fete all day, and at 
night was illuminated. Various public bodies 
waited upon the Emperor to t their con- 
gratulati and Field-Marshal Count W 
addressed His Majesty on behalf of the officers of 
the army. In the course of the day congratula- 
tory telegrams reached the Emperor from Queen 
Victoria, the Emperor of Russia, and most of the 
reiguing Sovereigns of Eu It is stated that 
His Majesty is in excellent health. On this occa- 
sion Prince Bi was promoted to be a general 
of cavalry. 

HeattH or THE Czar.--The St. Petersbu 
cor dent of the A Gazette informs 
jou that a rt is ini 
Russia 


apy unig prom 


out bis 
he will 


in 
to the effect that 


weary 
of government, proposes to retire 1 > 
though not — from the conduct of pablie 
— R is ange — His „ —— 
ea ving his empire. for some length me, er 
to take up his residence elsewhere, probably for 
some little time to come at Malta, with the Duchess 
of Edinburgh. During his absence the Emperor 
would appoint the Czarewitch regent. The corre- 
spondent of the Augsburg Gazette affirms this 
to be corroborated by statements from high and 
well-informed quarters. 

Six Montus on A Desget Istanp.—From the 
farther which have come to hand re- 
specting the loss of the British ship Strathmore on 
an island of the Crozet group on July 1, 1875, it 
appears that the vessel struck at half-past four 
o'clock in the morning, and became a wreck in a 
few minutes. About forty persons were drowned. 
The rest, forty-four in number, lived for more than 
six months on the island, which was about one mile 
and a-half — 4 They subsisted on sea-fowl and 
their e an a kind of weed like the top ofa 


Sine and fuel they used — feathers of a 
ta lamp constantly burning with oi 
also obtai from the birds. There was one 


good spring agen He island, which supplied them 
with water. _ having struck in the middle 
of the night, most of the survivors were scantily 
clad, and they suffered e i from this 
cause, Five persons died on the island, three of 
them being frost-bitten. The remainder oi the 
survivors have now arrived at 
ATTACK ON THE Rev. Grirrirn Jonx at Han- 
Kow.—News has just reached us from 
eas the Res. Griffith John and Dr. A 
0 London Missionary Society’s Mission at 
that port, have been rather severely beaten by a 
mob in a village some little distance from Hankow. 
It appears that the missionaries had arranged to 
visit some of the Christian converts of outlying 
districts, and were on their way to do so when they 
were attacked by a mob which had assembled not 
far from the vi to which they were going. 
They endeavoured to pacify the excited but 
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hood. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice attended Divine 
service on Sunday in the private chapel at Windsor. 
The Rev. Prederle W. — D. D., preached. 


Her Majesty's 1 ** at Baden-Baden. 

The Prince of Wales reached Suez at eight o'clock 
on Saturday morning, and left early in the afternoon 
for Cairo, acco by M. de Zaki 
ra, Casim and Cherif Pasha. On his 
arrival he was received by the K hedive, the Crown 


Prinoe 


and several 4. functionaries. 
Paine tics bee Wes sarigned ba eye high 
w roy . 
ness and his suite during their stay in the lh 
The Morning Post says that the Queen has pre- 
sented Mr. Diaraeli with her portrait painted in oil 
by a German artist. acy 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer will delivers 
budget speech on Monday next. 
A formal sitting of the House of Lords took place 
on Saturday, when the standing orders were sus- 
and the Consolidated Fund Bill passed 
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the Senn wes feed 60 Ge in favour 
bill did not get a hearing. veral ers W 


on the platform at one time, but their efforts 
address the 


Bailie i 
2 — 
X 
; ——— 8 Magus Charta 
mem was +) a 

hall or temple Se gop Se ne oe 
to be conducted by Dr. Kenealy, M.P., on the 
heavenly basis of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Meanwhile the member for Stoke has, it is said, 


been ordered to take a sea voyage for the benefit of | i 


his health, and he to make a 
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SUMMARY. 


THE Queen and court have left England for 
Baden-Baden—for ‘‘ strictly domestic reasons, 
Mr. Disraeli says, and will return about the 
end of April. The event has provoked vory 
plain questioning in the House of Commons, 
and. a very outspoken and sarcastic article in 
the Times, on the absence of the sovereign 
while Parliament is in session and the Royal 
Titles Bill is still under consideration. That 
ill-fated measure was read a third time in the 
Commons last Thursday, under the ciroum- 
stances described elsewhere. An unexpected 
division, following upon a remarkable 
debate, and the extraordinary speech of 
Mr. Disraeli, showed a diminution of 
the majority in its favour to the extent of 
thirty votes. The bill is now before the 
House of Lorde. No vote is expected on the 
second reading to-morrow, but when the House 
goes into committee ou Monday next, Lord 
Shaftesbury will move the adoption of an ad- 
dress to the Queen entreating her to assume a 
title more in accordance than the title of 
Empress with the history of the nation, and 
with the loyalty and feelings of Her Majesty’s 
most faithful subjects,” which will be supported 
by the Opposition, and perhaps by many inde- 
pendent peers. 

It is not certain whether the bill, if 
carried in the Upper Honse, will receive the 
royal assent by commission during Her 
Majesty’s absence, but it is certain that 
public opinion is beginning to declare itself 
strongly and adversely against the adoption of 
the new-fangled title. Several public meetin 
have already been held to protest against the 
Imperial designation, and many others are pro- 
jected. The adherents of tbe Empress have 
ironically called for outdoor demonstrations, and 
they are likely to be gratified. There is a very 
laudable reluctance to foment agitation on 
such a subject, but the eagerness of flunkeyism 
to acclimatise the new title amongst us forth. 
with, in violation of royal assurances and 
Ministerial pledges, is creating a profound 
disgust among Her Majesty's subjects. There 
seems to be no doubt that before Mon- 
day next the House of Lords will have 
abundant evidence of the popular feeling on the 
matter, which can hardly fail to have great 
weight upon its ultimate decision. It is clear 
that the persistence of the Government in 
pushing forward the bill may have very serious 
and deplorable consequences, 

In the House of Lords on Thuraday Lord 
Salisbury announced that he should after Easter 
pro a measure for dealing with Cambridge 

niversity on much the same principles as that 
of Oxford. Perhaps the second bill will 
never see the light. As we have shown elee- 
where the Oxford measure, notwithstanding 
Lord Salisbury’s so-called amendments, aims 
chiefly at the aggrandisement of the Esta- 
blished Church, Its provisions are insidious and 
recactionary, and are not at all more paletable 
now that we know who are to be the commis- 
sioners to carry them out. We hope the 
dangerous character of the bill will be exposed 
even in the Upper House, and aie quite sure 
that it will not pass the Communs without a 
severe struggle. 

We have not space to comment here on the 
other parliamentary eveuts of the week, the 
most notable. of which was the protracted dis- 
cussion on the Merchant Shipping Bull. Distinct 
issue was raised on the third clause on Monday 
night, when Mr. Plimsoll, in a weighty and 


—ͤ !—— — 


temperate speech, proposed a compulsory survey | 


— 


of ships to 


view preven 

— n —— 2257 
ment es an act a 
misdemeanour. Ope was much divided on 


with 


both sides of the House, and eventually Mr. 
Plimsoll's amendment was negatived by 247 to 
110 votes. In another matter the Govern- 
ment have taken a step which deserves 
enquelifies praise. Last night, when Mr. 
Dillwyn to take action against 
the new ordinances adopted at Gibraltar 
for creating lioan and Roman Catholic 
Church bodies with a view to the en- 
dowment of both churches, Mr. Lowther 
announced that the Home Government had 
refused to give their assent to the arrangement. 
The new French Ministry have given two 
proofs of their readiness to enter upon a Li 
— — of che ——. Aye — 
ects, Bonapartists or appoin 
* the Duc de Broglie or M. Buffet, have been 
dismissed, and replaced by staunch Republicans. 
M. Waddington, the new Minister of Public 
Instruction, has aleo brought in his bill for 
right of granting ‘degrees, whiah. the Bishop of 
right o tin whi ishop 
Orleans — as a declaration of war 
inst the Roman Catholic Church. The 
ber of a has agreed without debate 
or vote to the abolition of the state of siege in the 
departments where it has thus far been main- 
tained, and has accepted by 309 to 170 a motion 
for inquiring into the ion of Comte de 
Mun, an Ultramontane zealot, who was carried 
by the desperate and illegal efforts of the olergy. 
The inquiry was supported in a masterly spec 
by M. Gambetta, who, while disclaiming 
hostility to the clergy, contended that they 
should be confined to their churches, and not 
allowed to transform the pulpit into a political 
latform. ‘‘The whole of Europe,” be said, bas 
— to take an interest in questions affecting 
the Vatican, and political — counsels us 
to imitate Europe in this matter.” It is evi- 
dent that the conflicts of parties in France will 
turn more upon ecclesiastical than political 
questions, and that the Liberals in the Legis- 
lature will have a difficult task in coping with 
the supremacy which both the Empire aud the 
Septennate have enabled the Church of Rome 
to secure in that country. 


The Depretis Cabinet, formed of members of 
the Left, is now constituted at Rome, with the 
entire acquiescence of the King. The programme 
of the new Government abo in the oust 
promises, but the Prime Minister pledges hi 
to economical expenditure, and to uphold the free 
trade principle and the freedom of the electoral 
body. He declines to cherish the illusion of 
any reconciliation with the Vatican, and 


mises measures to insure full li of con- 
science against the abuses practi by the 
clergy in the performance of their religious 


duties, on the subject of ecclesiastical property, 
and for compulsory secular education. On the 
grist tax, which was the main cause of the defeat 
of the late Cabinet, the new Ministers have at 
present nothing {o say. It is to be feared that 
new parliamentary combinations will ere long 
place the Depretis Government in peril. 

It is said that the Czar is in so ill and de- 
spondent a condition that he contemplates a 
lengthened retirement and removal to a more 
genial climate, and that the Czarewitch will be 
appointed Regent during his absence. The 
political importance of the announcement lies 
in the general belief that his son bas more 
ambitious, if not aggressive, views than the 
Emperor Alexander, and that his policy would 
be anti-German. 

It is not quite easy to learn the truth as to 
the course of events in Herzegovina, Acoord- 
ing to Russian accounts, Prince Milan, whose 
Servian subjects can hardly be held in cheok, 
has given a fresh promise of neutrality to 
Austiia and Russia, and in Herzegovina there 
is a good disposition on both sides, 2 it 
is necessary to find guarantees against Mursul- 
man violence.” On the other hand, the Times 
correspondent at Ragusa telegraphs that the con- 
ference between General Rodich and the Turkish 
officials is an entire failure, the latter refusing 
guarantees of personal safety to 
on their return, or to discuss any terms of 
pacification acceptable to the insurgents. The 
question of an arnristice as the condition of 
revictualling the fortress of Nicksics remains 
unsettled. At Constantinople financial diffi- 
culties are unsolved, aud the Porte is at the end 
of its borrowing resources. This is bad but 
not unexpected news for Turkish bondholders. 

While the Prince of Wales is enjoying the 
prodigal hospitality of the Khedive, that poten- 
tate still founders in financial difficuities, and 
Mr. Disraeli has unwittingly injured his credit. 
Replying to a question in the House of 
Commons the other day, the Premier made some 
reference to the unsettled condition of 


re uestion, he 
en country. But the m i — 
implores the British Government — 


Rev. 
of the London 


Tientein. 


—— hi 
of the provisions of the Treaty o 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL—LORD 
SALISBURY'S “ AMENDMENTS”! 


Lorp Saispury's amendments are now 
before us, and we oan judge how far our 
suspicions were fanciful as to his reactionary 


intentions. 
In some points his lordship has been forced to 
ew way. University has condemned most 
istinctly several of his and he pro- 
feased on Monday night to have abandoned them. 
But Lord Salisbury must be singularly obtuse as 
to the effect of his own amendments, if he fails 
to see that while oon some points he has 
made other of his bill worse when he 
introduced it. 
ta poch-pest Sen apgucbensions of tho fonda 
- a ensions 0 
of religious equality, and to say that the bill 
was a well-meant and sincere attempt to 
improve the University of Oxford without any 
afterthought of benefit to the Established 
Charch or to sectarianism. 

We need not remind our readers of the fact 
that Section 42 enables Lord Salisbury's Com- 
missioners to found new clerical offices in spite 
of the University Tests Act. When this was 
pointed out in the House of Lords his lord- 
ship assured us that he only wished to presorve 
the status quo, and to have power to rearrange 
existing clerical offices. We uow have before 
us his amended clause, which will run as 
follows :— 

„Where the Commissioners by any statute 
made by them erect or endow an office requirin 
in the inoumbent thereof the possession 
theological learning, the University Teste Act, 
1871. shall with reference to that statute be 
read and have effect as if the statute had been 
made before and was in o ion at the passing 
of the University Teste 1871.” 

Thus so far from preserving the status 
quo Lord Salisbury takes power in such 
colleges as Merton, All Soul's, Wadham, 
and New, where all the fellowships are 
at present lay ard undenominational, to found 
clerical theological offices which may give 
the holders a voice in the government of 
those colleges. And, further, while he still 
refuses, in spite of the numerous ta- 
tions made to him from the colleges of Oxford, 
to enable the Oommissioners to remove the 
theol restrictions on the headsbips, he 

ives them power to bind to the headships theo- 

ical duties, such as the obligation to lecture 
in divinity or to conduct the chapel services. 
At this moment the teaching offices of Oxford, 
except the 288 ee are lay and 
open. But this enables—nay, it suggests 
to—the 2 that they 1 henoe- 
forward limit offices requiring : — oe 
learning to the clergy of the Oh of 
En . 

Though Lord Salisbury has given up his 
attempt to subject the colleges to dominion 
of Convocation, yet he creates a new body 
which he calls the Universities Committee of 
Privy Council, consisting of the Lord Ohan- 
cellor, the President of the Council, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Chancellors of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and two others to be 
added by the Government. Nothing is said as 
to the tenure of office of these two ; but it 
is scarcely likely that Lord Salisbury will offer 
to put them on for more than six years, and it 
would not be decent for him to attempt openly 
to his committee for many years to come. 

ut it is hardly likely that Liberals will oon- 
sent to see an archbishop of one Church put in 


ent judgment over a national university. 


Egyptian finances,” and said that Mr. Caves Episcopal visitors are too much a relic of the past 
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nine times out of ten, to represent the prejudices 
of the county cl who com the mass of 
the a Oxford and Oambrid 


y pointe. 
1. At the end of Olause 18 we find the fol- 


lowing sub-clause A proposed to be intro- 
uced :— 
Nothing in or done under this Act shall 
t the commissioners from making in any 
statute 1 for a college such visions 
as they think expedient for the continuance of 
any voluntary payment that has been used to 
be made out of the revenues of the college in 
connection with the college estates or pro- 
We bave already — ga out that in various 
ways more than 30, 000“. a-year of college pro- 
1 is at present diverted to extra payments 
the i , or to the promotion of 
Oh of England objects throughout the 
country. This — ion of funds has hitherto 
been voluntary, and might altogether cease if the 
were governed mA majority caring more 
for education and for learning than for clerical 
interests. But this clause enables the commis- 
sioners to sanction and fix for the future this 
— — of academic funds. And we 
have proposal made at the same time that 


poverty and humble station, and for the enrich- 
ment of the nation by enabling these men to 
make full use of the great powers they pos- 
2. The second point to which we would call 
attention is the insertion in Olause 16 of the 
words. And the powers a ining thereto.” 
The effect of these words is to enable the commis- 
sioners to deprive what are called prize fellows 
of their right of voting and taking part in the 
ment of the college. Thisis no new idea 
of Lord Salisbury’s. Anyone who will look at 
the questions he put to the witnesses in 1870 on 
the Committee of the House of Lords on 
the University Tests Bill will see that he has 
long understood that the fellows elected by open 
6 tion and by merit are the Liberal 
element in the colleges, and as such must be 
ousted from the Government. He had not ven- 
— ae OS'S the first draft of the 
resent bill. LI then, to judge 
his speech, that he would be able under 
of learning to suppress ‘‘ idle” fellowships 
. The chorus of disapproval that met 
him has made him change his tack. He now 
proposes to leave some prizes, but to keep the 


winners—the most distinguished uates of 
the Universit om sharing in the govern- 
ment of the colleges, which be reserved for 


a clique of coll officials, many of them 
clerical, and as likely as not to be appointed by 
a clerical head. For that too will 2 by 
those who look back at Lord Salisbury’s line of 
questioning in the select committee to which 
we have referred to be a favourite scheme of 


Shortly stated, his plan is to keep the head- 
SU Sars © neve te tes — the mass 
ve a 


officers under the 
ize fellows who live in 
on from a voice in 
to pate University 
intment to which shall be in the 
ho will bribe free-thought to dis- 
honesty, and muzzle men of science. Then, 
when comfortable sums have been sevured to 
the country clergy out of University funds, 
tnd bound together by « well: paaked( fastened 


and bound ttee 
of the Priv unoil, Lord 
from his = heey 


men who are identitied with academic aims and 
aspirations for academic improvement. 
research and | were to be promoted, 
who fitter to serve on the commission than the 
writer of the most thoughtful book on 
the question of academic reorganisation ? 


— — — 2 — 


We have lately had a financial commission, 
and there were members of that commission 
eminently fitted, from their knowledge of Oxford 
and their to have served on. this 
one. But that is not the way in which a com- 
mission such as Lord Salisbury wants could be 
constituted. It has been remarked in his 


speeches how ively he has spoken as to 
what the — 4 — seni do as though 
were to take 


iti 
their instructions from him an 
not from the Act nor from conference with the 
University. 

Lord Selborne, the chairman, was the pro- 
poser in the House of Commons of what was 
called the geggin clause,” which was rejected 
at the time 4 


niversit berm A 3 
pathies are known to be decidedly wi e 
— sacerdotal y in the Church of England 


—let us hope that his cultivation and 
genius may prove stronger than his sectarian 
sympathies. Otherwise his great ability and 
deservedly high character will make him a 
werful agency for narrowing the University. 
Tt must be remembered that as chairman he 
will have a casting vote, and it is not unfair to 
suppose that he will incline to give that vote in 
fayour of Ohurch of England interests. 

Lord e may be a very good chair- 
man of committees, but we doubt whether the 
Parliamentary agents who practise before him 
would say that his qualities fitted him for the 
— ced promotion of educational reform. 
Mr. Burgon, as the Times observed, is fitter to 
be a vicar or a dean than to have anything 
to do with education. Mr. Bernard has been 
long connected with the High-Church party, 
aud though of late years he has substituted 
di for his old occupation, yet not 
even the Alabama Treaty can give iberals 
confidence in his firmness or ability to protect 
education and learning from his brother 
commissioners. Sir Henry Maine is, no 
doubt, a man of great eminence; bat, though 
a Professor in Oxford, he takes little part in 
Oxford affairs, and among his wider duties it 
is greatly to be feared that he will not have 
the leisure or the inclination to give the un- 
remitting attention to his work as commissioner 
that is needed, if good results are to follow from 
his labours. 

Of Mr. Justice Grove everyone must speak 
with the highest respect. He would do honour 
to any Commission where science and learning 
are to be furthered. But can we expect a judge, 
whose time and mental powers are severely 
taxed already, to draw on his already scan 
leisure to work as a commissioner should wor 
when all Oxford is thrown before the commis- 
sion to cut and carve as they will. 

Mr. Ridley is last on the list; and, though he 
has not earned any claim to the distinction of 
making laws for his University, and though he 
belongs to the Oonservative side in politics, and 
has never yet shown any great interest in this 
question, still, believing him to be a man of 

ability aod of fair mind, we welcome him 
in his new capacity, and hope that he may be 
firm to protect learning and the University 
from those who are plotting 1 them. 

But in the rearrangement of this great national 
University, in which the Nonconformists of 
England have now a vital interest, was there 
no Nonconformist worthy of having a voice? 
Might not some eminent man who had won 
high academic distinction, and yet who had 
never enrolled himself as a conforming member 
of the Church of England, have been found fit 
for a seat beside the Dean of Chichester? It 
seems not. And to give effect to such a bill as 
this is none with any self-respect could lend 
himself. It must be the duty of all Liberals 
to proclaim war against such a mockery and 


good pane of University reform, and to announce, 


in debate and by divisions, that they re- 
pudiate it, and that,— 
— dabunt se tempore vires 
ugnent ipsique pepotesque. 


HOW TO WARD OFF INVASION, 


On the motion for the third reading of the 
Royal Titles Bill, Mr. Disraeli, towards the 
close of his speech—a s „it must be con- 
fessed, which was impudently insulting to the 
audience which he addressed, if only for the 
childishness of the arguments he adduced in 
favour of the measure—brought out whet, we 
suppose, must be considered the paramount 
reason in his own mind for pushing through 
his bill with relentless determination, and, we 
may add, with indecorous haste. It was at 
once an astounding revelation of the man, and 
of the policy for which he has made himself 
specially responsible. Observant readers of 
what has passed in Parliament during the last 
month can hardly have failed to remark the 
gradual dispersion of the clouds of mystery in 
which the right hon. gentleman chose to en- 


shroud his proposal. First of all, he refused to 
take the House into his confidence in regard to 
the exact addition to the royal style which it 
was the intention of the Government to advise 
Her Majesty to assume. Then, fora vg Rye. 
he deprecated any allusion in debate the 
olitical considerations which he held to justify 
is choice. Now, at last, when it was least 
wanted, and when it could only provoke what 
may turn out to be k very serious invon- 
venience, he abruptly informs Parliament and 
the country that the selection for Queen Vio- 
toria of the title of ‘‘ Em of India” is due 
to the rapid progress of Russian arms in Central 
Asia and towards the north-west frontier of 
India, and to the effect which the assumption 
of this title may be expected to have upon Rus- 
sian policy, on the one hand, and upon Indian 
princes on the other, Russia isto stand aghast 
at the defensive attitude taken by England in 
obstruction to further — aud 
India is to be relieved from all fear of invasion 
by the addition which Ministers propose to the 
royal style and titles. 
here is something so fanciful in this conceit, 
so utterly puerile, so offensive to robust sense, 
and especially to sober statesmanship, that it 
is impossible to appreciate the motives of the 
Prime Minister in putting it forward. It would 
look like an escapade assignable rather to 
some artificial excitement which at the moment 
obtained mastery over the Premier’s reason, or 
to a theory iberately framed, not so much 
in accordance with existing facts, as with the 
predilections of Mr. Disraeli’s will. He has 
said more than once, we believe, that our 
empire is rather Asiatic than —— He 
has sketched in one of his early novels an ideal 
— having its centre of gravity in the East. 
here can be little doubt that his sympathies, 
if, indeed, he have any sympathies separable 
from his own personal ambition, are associated 
rather with the grandeur, romance and, 2 
we may venture to add, despotism of Oriental 
monarchies over Or.ental subjects, than he has 
with the constitutionalism of the United King- 
dom. We hardly know whether he has fai 
in his own dreams, or whether he has made 
them public to daze the eyes of the British 
— — There can be little room for doubt, 
owever, that he has made his position very 
much worse than it was. People are beginning 
to be alarmed that the political future of this 
country. should be grossly tampered with, in 
ignorance or in bravado, by a man incapable 
of keeping under restraint his own passions. 
There is an air of cynical desperation, as well in 
the course which he has resolved to pursue, as in 
the explanations he has recklessly given of the 
motives which have prompted him to adopt 
that course. In this last violation of taste and 
of pclicy one may almost detect a savour of 
inebriety. 

We wonder what Russian statesmen will 
think of Mr. Disraeli’s avowed political reason 
for adding the title of ‘‘ Empress of India” to 
the other titles of the Queen. They are invited 
to regard the Act as somewhat in the light ofa 

tuitous menace: ‘‘ Thus far mayst thou go, 
ut no farther.” An Imperial Crown raised in 
competition with an Imperial Orown is intended 
to symbolise the ultimate determination of Eng- 
land to resist any further advance of Russia in 
the provinces of Central Asia. Why, what is 
this but a schoolboy’s avowal of a bold pur 
which he has not adequate means to carry into 
effect ? ‘‘ Consider yourself threatened, sir, 
will be taken as the true significance of. Mr. 
Disraeli’s argument by the Russian Court and 
Russian di yy Meanwhile, there is 
nothing visible to r out the sinoerity of the 
threat: not a single change in our treaty 
engagements; not a single movement of our 
Indian troops; nota single order to any of our 
ships of war; und, so far as the public is aware, 
not a single intimation made to the Russian 
Ambassador to the English Oourt, or by the 
English Ambassador to the Oourt at St. 
Petersburg. The .progress of Russia towards 
our Indian frontier” is a mere phrase, used for 


the nonce, with a view to conjuration. It is 
the fee fi fo fum of the nursery. It is an 
appeal to obsolete superstition. Ti can hardl 


but be a stone of stumbling” to Russia, It 
will probably be perfectly inefficacious for Mr. 
Disraeli’s alleged object in regard to the British 
Empire, whether at home or in India. 

That it will have the slightest beneficial 
influence on Indian potentates could enter into 
the head, we should think, of no one but the 
Premier himself. But it may suggest to these 
princes that we are not without — for the 
perpetuation of our dominion in the East. We 
are concocting spells and enchantments with a 


view to ward off approaching perils. We do 
— indeed, but add another title to the 
Royal Style. We pretend to baffle contingent 


evils by calling Her Majesty the Queen 
“Empress of India.” There is no sanity in 


—— 
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this. At home Mr. Disraeli may be pretty well | once a week in English composition, and once in Latin | he returned to his chambers, from a d 
understood; in India it is otherwise. We augh 8 2 1 in history | dinner-party” or a fashionable 5 
at the ** mystery man here, but his Virgil overs NI —— 1 hive where 12 been sought after by the lite. 


attempted feats of magic will be taken seriously 
in our Eastern dependency. What we stigmatise 
as the audacity of a political charlatan, they will 
— regard as a long premeditated N 
ey can't be expected to estimate what is 
＋ oar called humbug as we do. Our surprise 
is that the House of Commons can endure such 
a transparent imposition upon their common 
sense aud credulity. That in the end, it will 
greatly alter the relations of this Government 
to the Parliament and people of the realm we 
cannot doubt. Such leading as Mr. Disraeli's, 
though it may be put up with for a time, can 
only conduct his administration to the cool 
shades of Opposition. b 


Titernture. 


— — 


LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY.* 
[First Notice.) 


We all know how much the world was 

indebted to Lord Macaulay for an abiding 
roof that integrity and independence of the 

ghest order could be carried into political 
life in England. The Memoir” which we 
now have in our hands confirms the impression, 
and only confirms it. That very element 
which renders it so valuable to us now—tbat 
will, undoubtedly, render it valuable to future 

enerations—is also that which led him by 

letters and otherwise, to put himself in some 
instances into such relations with individuals 
as to make it advisable not to publish such a 
Memoir till time had removed many of these re- 
ferred to from this present scene of things. His 
representatives have courted the wise delay” 
which has enabled them to make the memoir 
complete; in a word, to do full justice to him, 
by means of his own writings, both in his public 
and his private capacity. We say in both—for, 
if the Memoir reveals anything, it is that Lord 
Macaulay would, in all probability, never have 
sought prominence in political life, had not 
necessity laid it upon him. He was by nature 
a student, one who found delight in the revela- 
tions of the past rather than in the excitements 
of pc pene oa. and, if a criticism might be 
ventured generally on his political work, his 
speeches ae it would be that the student 
was too obtrusive in them. But his frank 
acceptance of the only channel that seemed 
open to him, and the downright honesty that 
everywhere appears, taken together with the 
fine vein of devotion to his family and his in- 
cessant sacrifices for them, impart such an in- 
terest and teach euch a lesson as should make 
these volumes, not only popular, as they should 
be, but classical and énduring. 

Trained in the strict and somewhat pedantic 
fashion which is at once suggested by a refe- 
rence to the ‘‘ Olapham Set ’—of which his 
father, Zachary Macaulay, was oneof theleading 
minds, foremost in the grand effort for the abo- 
lition of slavery—Lord Macaulay showed great 
precocity, a childish hunger for knowledge, and 
a memory so retentive that even when a child a 
fact once learned was rarely forgotten. Nay, he 
took hold not only of the facts, but of the 
words. After a single reading—a mere glance 
—he was able to repeat word for word whole 
poems and stories. And he began at a childish 
“ge to essay Original composition. The ways of 

o family reveal a certuin prim artificiality and 
constraint, combined with a certain dignified 
simplicity; and if it did not seem a favourable 
atmosphere fur forming a strong and broadly- 
human character, it was — 1 calculated to 
form a sensitive, yet self-sufficing one. Very 
noticeable, it is, as exhibiting this, that after 
the young Macaulay’s first great 8 on 
slavery, when he was receiving the well- 
deserved compliments of the most honoured of 
his father’s friends—Wilberforce and the rest 
the father himself seemed unmoved, and all the 
remark he made to the son afterwards was the 
by no means encouraging one, that “ it did not 

m as young a man to speak with arms 
folded in the presence of royalty.” (!) 
After a course of very effective’ domestic 
instruction at Clapham, and at Barley Wood, 
with Mrs. Hannah More and her sister, 
Macaulay was put to school at Shelford, where 
his quaint and precocious manners must have 
made him noticeable, and from which he sent 
the most remarkable letters for a boy. Fancy 
him thus writing homo: 

We do Latin verses twice a week, and I have not yet 


been laughed at, as Wilberforce is the only one who 
hears them, being in my class. We are exercised also 


* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, By his 
pephew, GORE Orro TREVELYAN, M. P. 
volumes. (Longman and Co.) 
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hitherto gut off with credit, and I hope I shall keep up 
my reputation. We have had the first meeting of our 
debating society the other day, when a vote of censure 
was mored for upon Wilberforce, but he getting up said, 
„Mr. President, I to second the motion.” By this 
means he escaped, e kindness which Mr. Preston 
shows me is very great. He always assists me in what 
T cannot do, and takes me to walk out with him every 
now and then. My room is a delightful snug little 
chamber, which n y can enter, as there is a trick 
about ing the door. I sit like a king, with my 
writing-desk before mo; for (would you believe it “) 
there is a writing-desk in my chest of drawers ; m 
books on one side, my box of on the other, wi 
my arm-ohair and my candle; for every boy has a 
candlestick, snuffers, and extinguisher of bis own. 


By-and-by his letters beoame more bookish, 
but quite as remarkable, after the school was 
removed to Harpenden. 

In 1818 young Macaulay went into residence at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where his success 
was marked, though he does not seem to have 
cared for mathematics. But he became a fellow 
in 1824, having throughout his course carefully 
kept apart from all the temptations that beset 
the undergraduate. The worst sport of 
which he was guilty was the successful Aoaxing 
of a newspaper, with some verses which really 
were a clever imitation. With reference to these 
same verses he felt himself under the necessity 
of making some explanations to his parents. 
He writes to his mother :— 


I some of the irritability of a poet, and it 
has been a good deal awakened by your criticisms, I 
could not have imagined that it would have been neces- 
— for me to have said that the execrable trash 
entitled Tears of Sensibility was merely a burlesque on 
the atyle of the magazine verses of the day. I could 
not suppose that you could have suspected me of 
seriously composing such a farrago of false metaphor 
and unmeaning epithet. It was meant solely for a 
caricature on the style of the poetasters of newspapers 
and journals; and, though I say it who should not say 
it, has excited more attention and received more praise 
at Cambridge than it deserved. If you have it, read 
it over again, and do me the justice to believe that 
such s compound of jargon, nonsense, false images, 
and e ated sentiment is not the product of my 
serious labours. I sent it tothe Morning Post, because 
that r is the ordinary receptacle of trash of the 
description which I intended to ridicule, and its admis- 
sion therefore pointed the jest. I see, however, that 
for the future I must mark more distinctly when I 
intend to be ironical. 

He was called to the Bar in 1826, and joined 
the Northern Circuit, but he got no business to 
speak of—a fact not to be wondered at when we 
read: 

He did not seriously look to the Bar as a profession. 
No persuasion would induce him to return to his 
chambers in the evening, according to the practice then 
in vogue. After the first year or two of the period 
during which he called himself a barrister he gave up 
even the pretence of reading law, and spent many more 
hours under the gallery of the House of Commons than 
in all the courts ther. The person who knew him 
best said of him: Throughout life he never really 
applied himself to any pursuit that was against the 
grain.” Nothing is more characteristic of the man 
than the contrast between his unc nquerable aversion 
to the science of jurisprudevce at the time when he was 
ostensibly — — himself to be an advocate, and the 
sest with which, on his voyage to India, be mastered 
that sciencs in principle and detail as soon as his 
imagination was fired by the prospect of the respon- 
sibilities of a law-giver. 

A more important point with respect to his 
own development and his after-success was his 
connection with Knizht’s Quarterly Magazine, 
in which he wrote largely. But his contribu- 
tions to a magazine, which admitted professedly 
light literature, made his father so unhappy 
that he for a time relinquished it, and only 
began again when he could satisfy his fatber 
by writing on the subject which lay so near his 
heart—the slave question. These articles drew 
the attention of the conductors of the Kdinburgh 
Review, who were eager to enlist a writer sv 
powerful and pregnant, and his famous article 
on Milton“ appeared there in August, 1825 :— 

The effect on the author's reputation was instan- 
taneous. Like Lord Byron, he awoke one morning avd 
found himself famous, The beauties of the work were 
such as all mev could recognise, and its very faults 
pleased. Tho redundance of youthful enthusiasm, 
which he himself unsparingly condemns in the preface 
to his collected essays, seemed graceful enough in the 
eyes of others, if it were only as a relief from the per- 
verted ability of that elaborate libel on our great epic 

t which goes by the name of Dr. Johnson's Life of 
ilton. Murray declared that it would be worth the 
copyright of Childe Harold to have Macaulay on the 
staff of the Quarterly. The family broakfast table in 
Bloomsbury was covered with cards of invitation to 
dioner from every quarter of London, and his father 
groaned in spirit over the conviction that thenceforward 
the law would be less to bim than ever. 

This brought him into contact with many dis- 
tinguished men and women who are cleverly 
sketched in letters here printed; gave him the 
entré even to Holland House, of which we have 
some of the most sprightly sketches, as well as 
humorous etchings of its habitués; for never 
perhaps was there a mau of commanding in- 
tellect and established position who retained a 


than his pen is in the ink to convey to his 
sisters, Hannah and Margaret, an account of 
what he had seen. Indeed, one feels that his 
interest in all these things was more vicarious 
than personal, and that he was constantly 
thinking of what would be most t to 
tell them. All the hopes of the family had 
gone with losses sustained by the firm in 
which his father had become a partner; and 
the spirit and determination with which he set 
himself to seoure comfort for his family were 
not only noticeable, but, we had almost said, 
heroic; and these we must notice more fully 
afterwards. He had booome so devoted to them, 
indeed, that he failed to take account of the 
inevitable changes and the demands arising 
from other tions, and, through this, 
there is imparted to these Memoirs a pathos, 
perhaps we may say a tragic colo , of 
which it is difficult for us to convey an idea. 
But it will be enough to say that, bad it not 
been for the fresh, almost fond youthfulness 
(the last thing one would have expected of a 
man usually ht of as a bookworm) which 
enabled him always to recover in the love of 
the young, what was lost him through ties 
formed by others, he would Ang have 
become more and more a solitary. It is an 
additional testimony to his tusss that he 
remained affectionate, devoted, eelf-sacrificin 
to tho end—always extending his sympathy an 
loving relationship. 

But our interest in the man has carried us 
away from what it is most needful for us to say 
at present regarding his public life, and the 
contact with public characters into which it 
brought him. Returned to Parliament for 
the ket borough of Calne in 1826, 
1 the interest of Lord Lans- 
downe, he at once established himself as 
a powerful speaker, and, if ho excited the 
jealousy of some men, that is only the penalty 
that may be said to be inevitably associated 
with success, But it does somewhat surprise 
us to find that Lord Brougham 80 failed to rise 
above himself” as to resort to all manner of 
devices to decry and to thwart Maoaulay in his 
2 rey ; a= yet sent, readily 
saw throug o encyclopredic ousness 
and shallowness of Brou 4 and soon had to 
tell his friends that he neither loved nor feared 
him, and that only the old tie that had existed 
between Brougham and his father kept him 
from publicly attacking him—which, in spite of 
much provocation, he never condescended to do. 
This is his confession regarding Brougham :— 

As to ‘s foeling towards myself, I know 
and have known for a long time, that he hates me. if 
during the last ten years I haye gained any reputation 
either in politics or 5 letters -H I have any success 
in life—it has been without his help or qountenanoce, 
and often la spite of his utmost exertions to keop me 
down. It is strange that he should be surprised at my 
not calling on him since my return. I did not cal! on 
him when I went away. he was Chancellor and 
I was in office I never once attended his levéco. It 
would be indeed if now, when he is squaudering 
the remains of his public character in an attempt to 
ruin the party of which he was a member then, and of 
which I am a member still, I should begia to pay court 
to him. For the sake of the long intimacy which sub- 
sisted between him and my father, and of the mutual 
goo offices which passed between them, I will not, 
unless I am compelled, make any public attack on him, 
But this is really the only tie which restrains mo, for 1 
neither love him nor fear him. 


Bulwer's merits and defects were very clearly 
detected by Macaulay. Thus he describes a 


conversation :— 

After the debate I walked about the streets with 
Bulwer till near three o clock. I spoke to him about 
his novels with perfect sincerity, praising warmly aud 
criticising freely. He took the praise as a greeny boy 
takes apple-pie, and the criticism as good dutiful boy 
takes senna-tea. Ile has one eminent merit, that of 
being a most enthusiastic admirer of mine; so that I 
may be the hero of a novel yet, under the name of 
Delamere or Mortimer. Only thiuk what an honour! 

This is his picture of Talleyrand in bis old 
days :— 

He is certainly the atest curiosity that I evor fell 
in with. His head 1 down between two nigh 
shoulders. One of his feet is hideously distorted. 
face is as pale as that of a corpse, aud wrinkled to a 
frightful degree. His eyes have an odd glassy stare 
quite peculiar to them. His hair, thickly powdered 
and pomatumed, hangs down his shoulders on each side 
as straicht as a pound of tallow candles. His conver. 
sation, however, soou makes you forget bis ugliness and 
infirmities. There is a cy without effort in all 
that he [says, which reminded me a little of the cha- 
racter which the wita of Johneon's circle gave of Beau- 
clork. For example, we talked about Metternich and 
Cardinal Mazarin, ‘'J’y trouve beaucoup R redire. Le 
Cardinal trompait ; mais il ne mentait par. Or, M. de 
Metternich ment toujours, et ne trompe jamais.” He 
mentioned M. de St. Aulaire—now ono of the most dis- 
tirguished public men of France. I said: M. de 
Saint-Aulaire est beau pere de M. le duc de Cases, 
n'est co pas Non, monsieur,” said Talleyrand ; 
Fon disait, il J a douze aus, que M. de Saint-Aulaire 
étoit beaupére de M. de Cazes ; l'on dit maintenant que 
M, de Cazes est de M. de Saint-Aulalre.“ It was 
not easy to describe the change lu the relative positions 


| truer sympathy for his family. No sooner is 
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more tersely and more sharply ; and these 
oven made in the lowest tone, and without the 


to Sydney Smith: 

After breakfast the next morning I walked to church 
with rere Smith. The edifice is not at all in keeping 
with rectory. It is a miserable little hovel with a 
wooden belfry. It was, however, well filled, and with 


pastor. I ynderstand that he is a very 

a ; and most liberal of his skill, his medicine, 
soup, and his wine among the sick. He a 

very queer sermon—the former half too and the 

latter half too florid, but not without some uity of 


thought and expression, Sydney Smith brought me to 
York on Monday morning, in time for the stage coach 
which runs to Skipton. W. parted with many assurances 
of will. I have really taken a great liking to him. 
He is full of wit, humour, and shrewdness. He is not 
one of those show talkers, who reserve all their good 
th or special occasions. It seems to be his greatest 
luxury to keep his wife and daughters laughing for two 
or three hours every day. His notions of law, govern- 
ment, aud trade are surprisingly clear and just. His 
misfortune is to have chosen a profession at once above 
mg — 2 Py would hare mate Se. A 

; formality an try wou ve made him 
a 2 ; but he could neither rise to the duties of his 
order, nor stoop to its degradations, 


We bave equally a moe pictures of Lord 
Jeffrey, and many others; but the mot 
delightful bits are the description of Holland 
House—how Lady Holland ordered Mr. Allen 
about like a footman, and was occasionally rude 
to more celebrated t poopie how she sometimes 
upbraided her lord, and argued matters with 
him as he sat in bis invalid's chair; and how at 
a certain masqued ball, Macaulay in vain tried 
from the ‘ bores,” amongst whom 
Owen, the Socialist, figures rather prominently, 
We have only space in this article to quote 
further that valuable letter addressed to one of 
his Leeds friends, when he stood for that town 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, as he had 
promised to do :— 

I wish to add a words touching a question which 
has lately beon much canvassed ; I mean the question 
of pl In this letter, and in every letter which I 
have written to my friends at Leeds, I have plaihly 
declared my opinions, but I think it, at this juncture 
a oe — that I will give no pledges. I will 
not myself to make or to su apy 
motion. 1 will state as shortly as I can some of the 
reasons which have induced me to form this determina- 
tion. The great beauty of the tative system is 


that it unites the advantages of popular control with 
the advan arising from a division of labour. Just 


as a physician understands medicine better than an 
ordinary man, just as a shoemaker makes shoes better 
than an ord man; so a person whose life is passed 
in airs of State becomes a better statesman 


than an o man. In politics, as well as every 
other d ent of lifg the public ought to have the 
means of checking those who serve it. If a man finds 
that he derives no benefit from the 1 of his 

hysician, he calls in another. If shoes do not fit 

m, he changes his shoemaker; but when he has 
called in a physician of whom he hears a 2 report, 
and whose general practice he believes to be judicious, 
it would be absurd in him to tie down that physician 
to order particular pills and particular draughts. 
While he continues to be the customer of a shoemaker 


it would be absurd in him to sit by and watch every 
motion of the shoemaker’s hand; and in the same 
manner it would, I think, be absurd in him to 


2 


uire 
obe- 
that 


and to exact a and hour! 
representatives. y opinion 


wer to 
cannot 


by positive promises, it is in their 
can only say that on such terms 


conscien serve them. 

I hope and feel assured that the sincerity with which 
I make this explicit declaration will, if it deprive me of 
the votes of my friends at Leeds, secure to me what 1 
value far more highly, their esteem. 

Certainly this is a most characteristic 
utterance. In our next article we shall have 
occasion to point out how faithfully Lord 
Macaulay held to all his views on such matters, 
never sacrificing his convictions for the sake of 
place or influence, notwithstanding that there 
was not, perhaps, in England at that moment a 
Member of Parliament to whom circumstances 

e placo or some equivalent to it more 
essential. 


“DANIEL DERON DA.“ 


This second portion of George Eliot’s new 
story is more varied in interest, and in some 
respects even more piquant than the first 
volume, but it reveals also what has been a 
defect in several of her stories—ill-considered 
construction. She has, in telling the story of 
Daniel Deronda’s early life, of course, to go 
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back on certain matters, and has, in fact, to 
repeat, in summary, the gist of a whole section 


in order to get a sufficiently continuous narrative. 


This once said and a note of regret inserted 
that we have too frequent instances of 
scientific or pedantic ——— used in de- 
scriptive or even emotion passages, and —— 
is left for us but to enjoy à further instalmen 
of what promises to be one of the greatest master - 
pieces the writer has achieved. Ccrtainly in 
skilled analysis of motives, in deft characterisa- 
tion, and quick catching of traits and tricks— 
the result of ingrained habit—in power of 
dramatic conversation, and making use of 
effective situations, we could conceive nothing 
finer. Gwendolen Harleth is at length intro- 
duced to Mr. Grandcourt—the great catch—who 
is heir-presumptive to a title and to property, 
the man to whom her mother would fain to marry 
her. The talk and the polished banter of the 
dancing party are most skilfully managed. 
Grandcourt is soon in the — — of a wooer, 
and out riding with Gwendo 


en the great question 
is very nearly put, but she parries and evades 
it, and to the surprise both of her mother and 
the rector she has to acknowledge that she has 
done so. The way in which the rector talks to 
her, as if the match with Grandoourt was a 
great public affair, is very good indeed— 

To the rector, whose father (nobody would have 
suspected it, and nobody was told) had risen to be a 
provincial corn-dealer, aristocratic heirship resembled 
regal boirship in excepting its possessor from the 


ordinary standard of human ey mee Grandcourt, 


eral 

t is true, are 

giants, which an ancient com- 
munity may have felt pride and safety in possessing, 
though, regarde! privately, these born eminences must 
often have been inconvenient and even tiresome. But 
of the future husband personally, Mr. Gascoigne was 
disposed to think the best. Gossip was a sort of smoke 
that comes from the dirty tobacco-p of those who 
diffuse ; it proves nothing but the bad taste of the 
smoker. But if Grandcourt had really made any deeper 


or more unfortunate 11 * in og Be were 
common in young men of high was of an 
to have finished them. accounts can be suit- 


ably wound up when a man has not ruined himself, and 
the expense may be taken as an insurance against 
future error. This was the view of practical wisdom ; 
with reference to views, repentance had a 
supreme moral and ous value. 

Along with Grandcourt ap a certain 
Mr. Lusk, who inclines to e his head and 
make remarks over certain proceedings, and 
he is represented to us as forming a resolution. 
The effect of this is that at an archery meeting, 
soon after, a little note is put into Gwendolen’s 
hand, requesting her to meet the writer at a 
certain place when the meeting is over, in 
returning from which Grandcourt had resolved 
to bring matters to a decision. Miss Harleth, 
detaching herself from her party and taking 
an unexpected road home to meet this unknown 

rsonage, has enough revealed to her to make 

er resolve to leave Offendene next day; and 
we hear no more of her in this part, the story 
of Deronda being then taken up. We are told 
—in a manner by no means positive, however 
what he is, and we follow the outline of his 
school days and his early manhood with deep 
interest. He passed as a nephew of Sir Hugo 
Mallinger; but we are led to suspect he was 
not a nephew, and he himself doubted it. 


He was handsomer than any of the family, and when 
he was thirteen might have served as model for any 


panies who wanted to image the most memorable 
y ; you could hardly have seen his face thoroughly 
meeting yours without believing that human creatures 
had done nobly in times past, and might do more nob! 
in time tojcome. The finest childlike faces have 
consecrating re and make us shudder anew at the 
grossness and barely-wrought griefs of the world, that 
they should enter here and defile. 

The idea of a unique and doubtful 
3 having been once suggested to him by 

is tutor, his sensitive mind is sorely racked ; 
and the analysis of his mood is given in 
a4 1 way. With some characters, 
George Eliot tells us, such sense of fatal 
disadvantago only oembitters; but with 
Deronda it only made him more of a 
„beautiful soul.” ‘* Deronda’s early-wakened 
susceptibility, char at first with 
indignation and resistant pride, had raised in 
him a premature reflection on certain questions 
of life; it had given a bias to his conscience, a 
sympathy with certain ills, and a tension of 

ve in certain directions, which marked bim 

off from other youths much more than any 
talents he . It is evident that 
Daniel Deronda is meant to be one of George 
Eliot’s greatest characters, and to determine 
much in this story. He had gone to Eton, then 
to Cambridge, and there had become deeply 
attached to a fellow-student, Hans Meyrick — 
—who had been a Bluecoat boy—and on whose 
behalf Deronda had showed self-sacrifice, 
Going up to London with Meyrick he is intro- 
duced to his mother and sisters in their little 
house at Chelsea. Out rowing in his boat on 


ready | SP 


ex , is welcomed and cheered. George 
Ehot, by a real touch of geni 

ae Fein Py 
, as fo e : 

— che wan 2 — 


Mrs. Meyrick wanted to lead her to a seat, but again 


back gently, the poor, weary as if 
with a scruple at received without a further 
account of herself. 


rom my mother when I was little, but 1 thought 
I could find her I had trouble—the houses were 
all e—I could not find her. 
while, and I had not much money, 
in distress.” 

„Our mother will be good to you,” cried Mab Mey- 
rick. ‘‘See what a nice little mother she is.” 

Do sit down, now,” said Kate, moving a chair for- 
ward, while Amy ran to get some tea. 

Mirah resisted no longer, but seated herself with per- 
fect grace, crossing her little a laying her hands 
one over the other on ber lap, and looking up at her 
friends with placid reverence; whereupon Haß, who 
had been w the scene, restlessly came forward 
with tail erect, rubbed himself against her ankles, 
Deronda felt it time to take his leave. 

In spite of the drawbacks which we have noted, 
and which we can hardly hope to see justi- 
fied and realised by any later turn in the plot, 
we regard this volume as exhibiting much of 
the author’s characteristic power. It is full too 
of axiomatic bits of wisdom, which are hardly 
sacrificed or injured by being detached from 
their connection. Here are a few of these :— 

A difference of taste in jokes is a great strain on the 


affections. 


The begin of uaintance, either with persons 
is wy a dotinite outline of our 


ignorance, 
Men like planets have both a visible and invisible 
history. 
When we take to wishing a great deal for ourselves, 
whatever we get soon turns into mere limitation 


or 


DR. JOHN TODD. 


Dr. Todd’s name will be very familiar to 
ns in England, where some of his 


man 
— ve had a wide circulation. He visited 
this country also, somewhat towards the close 


of his life, but excepting amongst a section of 
Sunday-school foo probably did not receive 
much notice. e daresay—for the man had a 
very genuine heart—he wished for even less 
notice then he obtained, but it is certain that 
his name in this country was far more widely 
known than his presence in it. 

Dr. Todd’s life, as presented to us in these 
pages, js mainly of an autobiographical cha- 
racter, and there has seldom been published a 
more genuine autobiography—for the materials 
are obtained from letters written at the time. 
We all know what happened in respect to 
Goéthe, and how his letters contradicted some of 
the factsin his autobiography. This is not, and 
could not be, the case here, where we have 
nearly all that is told, told by Dr. Todd him- 
self at the time the events occurred. 

We are introduced, first, to an old New 
England Congregational ‘‘clergyman” who, 
we are told, was nice in his „ and no 
one in his parish had his head in more perfect 
wig, or his feet m more becoming white-top 
boots.” Dr. Todd speaks well of his father, a 
medical practitioner, and of his mother—the 
former, however, was killed by an accident 
when the Doctor was a child, the latter lost 
her reason for life when the news was conveyed 
to her, and for years Dr. Todd su her out 
of his extremely small means. e have many 
beautifully touching domestic sketches of his early 
life. So low was the family reduced that shoes 
had to be borrowed for the future Dootor to 
attend his father’s funeral. The autobiographer 
says :— 

The next day the children were in the room, —— 
with a neighbour about the funeral. They could 
decent except myself: I had no shoes. A 
widow, half-a-mile off, offered to lend me her little 
boy's for that occasion, glad todo even a little for 
the family of one who had often been with her in the 
hour of trouble and distress. They gladly availed 
themselves of the offer, and I followed my father to 
the grave in a fair of borrowed shoes, 


The boy grew 5 under the humble and go 
influences of a New England village, with an 
aunt for a protector. Many anecdotes of these 


times of his early life are given, illustrati 
—— and pleasantly, the old-fashio 

onnecticut life. Then an offer came for him 
to be established in a school at Charlestown, 
Boston, and, with a bundle of clothes and 
seventy-five cents in his pocket, he started one 


* John Todd: the of his Life. Told mainly by 
Himself. Compiled ‘cal’ caine by Joun E. Topp. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) 
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morning to walk from Bast Guildford to 
Boston. The narrative reminds us of David 
Copperfield’s celebrated walk, when about the 
same age, from London to Dover. The first 
day, in twelve hours, he had managed thirty- 
tive miles, and it is said that at night he slept 
by the road-side, protected by a fence or a 
cedar bush only from the November frosts. 
His position in the family to which he went 
was partly menial. He was expected to do 
house-work when out of school. This is 
written in 1817 :— 

I will give you an imperfect sketch how I spend m 

time, 1 2 six in the morning, make fires, oy! 
saw wood till eight o'clock (in w time I can saw 
enough to last three fires during the twenty-four 
hours); breakfast; get to school at balf-past eight ; 
recite a Greek lesson at nine o'clock ; a Latin lesson at 
half-past ten; at eleven the school is dismissed ; get 
home at half-past eleven; go of errands, &., till one; 
dine at half-past one; get to schoul at two; recite a 
Latin lesson at half-past two; a grammar lesson at 
three; another Latin lesson at four ; school dismissed 
at half-past four ; return home; drink tea; write for 
Mr. Evarts till nine ; attend family prayers at half-past 
nine ; get my Greek lesson for the next morning ; retire 
to bed at eleven. I donot thick I spend half-au-hour a 
week in idleness. 
A hard, but a good beginning this for a hard, 
self-reliant, active Christian life! Here, too, 
he was under good Christian influences. He 
determined, yet without money, of which he 
had little enough all his life, to be educated for 
the ministry, and so at eighteen years of ‘age he 
started for Yale College, that grand seminary 
for the Oongregational ministers of New 
England. An uncle became seourity for his 
expenses, but, by hard living and teaching ho 
contrived to pay his own. Many sketches of 
old Yale times are given. But by-and-bye ill- 
health overtook him and stayed long with him, 
during which he was dependent upon the 
generosity of friends, A handsome gift en- 
ubled him to South, where it was hoped 
that he would cured. Afterwards he again 
returned, and then went to Andover to study 
theology for three years. Here in we have 
miny sketches of the old Andover men— 
Ebenezer Porter, Leonard Woods, Moses Stuart, 
James Murdock. Here he studied hard. An 
anecdote of these times is not exactly refresh- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that no such anecdote 
co 11d be repeated: 

During this vacation, while sojourning temporarily 
in a small village, Mr. Todd was called upon one 
evening to make some remarks before a small gathering 
of persons for religious worship. He did so; and, on 
returning to Andover, was severely reprimanded by 
the faculty, who rigidly enforced the rule t 
preaching without a licence. They required him to 
make in their presence an expression of contrition for 
this misdemeanour. Without demarring in the least, 
Mr. Todd rose from his seat, and, with a countevance ex- 
pressive of the deepest sorrow and with downcast eyes, 
delivered himself as follows:—‘‘[, John Todd, in the 
presence of this argust assembly, with feelings of the 
deepest contrition and repentance, do express my most 
heartfelt t and sorrow for . (ou such a day 
in the village of ——, in a small schoo!-house, ox 
the people to repentance, and to seek their eternal 
salvation through God; and of such a crime may I be 


pardoned,” 

Very soon we find the future Dr. John Todd 
in the highest position at the Seminary. He 
had become also an eloquent preacher - popular 
and influential—when the time came to choose 
a pastorate. He took that of Groton, which 
was then, like many other places in Mas- 
sachusetts, » Unitarian parish. His life here 
was not a pleasant one. The society divided, 


‘Todd taking the Evangelical party with him. 


There were many painful scenes, but they were 
all, perbaps, compensated by a happy marri 
—the beginning of one of the happiest wedded 
lives that has ever been lived. The details of 
the life at Groton are given at great length,— 
perhaps at too great length—for all local eoole - 
siastical quarrels lose interest in time in pro- 
portion to heir 28 intensity. But 
we see much of the man here, of his sensitive! 
affectionate nature, and his devotedness to bis 
work. This life could not last, and so in 1833, 
Dr. Todd accepted an invitation to the 
beautiful town of Northampton, nestling in 
the meadows of the Connecticut River.” He 
took charge of a division from Jonathan 
Edward’s old church — there being neither 
church, society, Sunday-school, nor place of 
worship for those who had seceded. These 
were soon organised, but in two years came 
a fatal invitation for him to establish 
a Congregational Church in Philsd lpbie, 
—the city of Presbyterians and Quakers— 
where no Congregational Church had been 
established. He left Northampton amidst the 
tears of the people, and entered upon a mini- 
stry which nearly killed bim. We are not dis- 
to recount the details of this miserable 
* of his life ; it is sufficient to say that at 
ast, in — — of commercial panic, of 
the impossibility of obtaining money, and of the 
necessary sale of the church building, he had to 
give 8 This, however, was only the climax 
of a difficult and painful history in which only 


* 
ung ä —— ———— « 


one thing was saved, an unepotted character, 
and, tothe end, undiminished spiritual influence. 
After this he went to the old church at Pitts- 
field, where there was uo necessity for break- 
ing new ground, and where he lived 
the centre of an influence which extended 
more or less throughout the Christian world for 
thirty years. This happy, prolonged, and use- 
ful pastorate was ocoupied with full work and 
an energy that never He began to write 
at Northampton, and most of his books—the 
‘‘Leotures for Children,” the Student's 
Manual,“ have @ world-wide reputation. But 
he wrote from the necessity of raising money to 
support the helpless condition of his lunatic 
mother. Oomplaint is made somewhat bitterly 
of the Religious Traot Society in E d for re- 

rinting his worke—which sold by tens of 
— giving him, who needed it so 
much, no compensation. It was during this 
time that Dr. Todd paid his only visit to 
Eurupe. 

The whole narrative of this hard worker's life 
is full of interest, and should be thoroughly 
stimulating to thoso who need a stimulus to 
Christian labour. The bi y closes with 
some admirably-written chapters upon the 
man, his studies, his work, and his amuse- 
ments, where we have some of the most hap- 
pily-written descriptions and illustrations of 
character. This 


sermons :— 
In writi 1 the 1 * did not W 
ours, t usually wrote in 
— 
a: 


to any regu 

f:renoon, when he was 

he bave to wait for ; he to have the 

power of commanding the faculty of com 

pleasure. While writing, be sat in a low ing-chair 

so that his eyes were near the desk, his coat off, and 

his shirt-ouffs rolled back, his collar joosened or torn off. 

his glasses laid aside, and a warm soap-stone at 

feet to counteract the tendency of the blood to 
He always wrote with a quill, and be wrote 

for an instant. While — 


when he reached a point, or was tired, he would in- 
stantly drop the pen, and strike off in conversation 
with wonderful buoyancy and humour. Then, ys 
rested, he would as suddenly take up the pon, and 

back into abstraction. concentration and 


. — was seldom locked, and 
conversation, and even children’s play, unless too 
boisterous, rarely disturbed him. 

Some of Dr. Todd's works have been trans- 
lated into French, German, Bulgarian, Tamil, 
Javanese, and other languages. He found 
when in England that his Students“ Manual 
had gone through a hundred and fifty editions; 
and we are reminded how, among the remains 
of Sir John Franklin, was found one leaf of 
that book, which is now to be seen at Greenwich 
Hospital. 

So laborious a worker needed mental rest, and 
we find him coursing through unexplored wilds 
hunting and fishing. He had a hobby for 
bees, hens, and gardening, for Alderney cattle, 
for doing nters’, blacksmiths’, and turners’ 
work, for which he had a regular workshop 
fitted up. The editor says :— 

Never could he have borne the burdens and accom- 
plished the work that be did, if be had not bad one of 
these hobbies at hand to which to turn his whole atten. 
tion, thus unbending his mind, and relieving its strain, 
and „for the moment, all its sand pro- 
cesses. He would rise from his study - table jaded and 
exhausted, and go into his workshop, or bee yard, or to 
his collection of guns or fish lines, aud in three minutes 
forget that there was a sermon or book in the world, or 
anything but the business in hand; and in half an- hour 
would return to his work with fresh strength like a 
giant. His toys also kept his di uD sweet 
aod healthy and hearty, by furnishing anusement for 
a spirit worn with tle cares and annoyances, and the 


> | drain upon his sympathies, incident to his profession. 


He has often been known to receive some insulting or 
vexatious letter, and be troubled by it for a little while, 
or return from distressing scenes of sickness and sorrow, 
weary and dispirited, and go to bis shooting-traps or 
his toul-cases, and, in ys something, furget in five 
minutes his vexations or worries, and be whistliug 
as light-hearted as a boy. 

People from afar came to attend this man’s 
funeral, and if ever one deserved an affectionate 
memorial it was Dr. Ichn Todd. Such a 
memorial we have here. Fresh, too, it is in 
interest, in execution happy, and in perfuct 
taste. 


— 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
The Autograph Text Book, (Bagster and Sons.) 
Two or three works of this kind have been published, 
but this is the most complete that bas come under our 
observation. Under each day of the year there is a 
text, a verse of Christian poetry, and then spaces for 
births, marriages, and deaths. The binding is bril- 
liant in red-and-gold, and the book is adapted for 
an inexpensive present. 
Thoughts on the Book of Job. By R. F. 


Hvurtcutnson, M. D., M. R. C. S. E. (Samael Bagster 
and Sons.) What may be termed amateur theo- 
logical works are not unoften the best. We com- 
monly find in them greater freedom and freshness 
than in professional books, and yet sometimes, 
every now and then, a more confident dogmatism. 
Let us give an instance of the latter in the work 
before us. Most people, of course, know that there 
are differences of opinion as to the character of the 
Book of Job, some holding it to be atale, some, mixed 
biography and fiction, and some that it is all his- 
torically true. There is much to be said in fayour 
of each theory, but few scholars would have said, 
as Dr. Hutchinson does, regarding the last, this 
theory every attentive and unprejudiced student 
cannot fail to adopt.” Because Dr. 


brought to bear in illustration of every point eng- 
gested in the grand old book. It is 6 small work, 
too, to be taken in hand and read, or taken to the 


Bible-class and used ad libitum. 


is how he composed his | series 


ounod, anda » * me 

, 16 othe 

Sr. Courtney, and 
satisfacti 


. ve general 
ty of the eonsesd Wes the performance for 


mer * — and massive if not very original in its 


skilfully-arranged harmonies, The good say 
and 2 of the Alexandra Palace choir were 
e 


bited in all that they undertook, espe- 
cially in the ‘ Qui ”" of Mozart for bass 
voices. The interest in concerts is materially 


enhanced by the annotated Book of Words, 
which not only abounds in intelligent and refined 
criticism, but contains much useful musical infor- 
mation. 

Me. Briout at A Weppine Breaxrast.—A 
was on 1 celebrated at the 


Frienda’ og — St. Martin s-lane, London, 
between Mr. Harris, banker, Leighton 
and Miss Gertrude L. Russell, ter 


of Lord Charles Russell, and a communicant of the 
. The rules of the Society of 


marriages 
— l “ot cy 4 is 
uharity o ceremony 
ee oF ofcer r The 
bride bridegroom standing up 
al n in front of the oon - 
gregation. A ring was on 8 on 
after the actual ceremony was ſibished, in deference 
to ancient custom, which the rales of the Society 
have not been strong enough to break through. 
The friends invited, about sixty in number, were 
afterwards entertained at a breakfast at the 
Grosvenor Hotel. A t the speakers were Mr. 
John Bright, M. P., who is a regular attendant at 
St. Mardin s. lane Meeting-house. He remarked 
first that he thought the difficulty of speaking 
in an interesting aged on 1 occasions was 
that there was nothing new to comm 
nothing tp about. All present were that 
the union they were celebrating was one that was 
likely to be 4 happy one. e could truly say, 
looking at the result of marriage in his own case 
and that of almost all his friends, that marriage 
was an cvent to — over, and ne * 4 4 
happiness, contributing greatly a ife. 
Fesliog wearied by the stress of the long meeting 
that morning, his mind had turned for rest to the con- 
templation of the remarkable history of the Russell 
family. He had thought of the fate of one member of 
that illustrious, historical house, who had given up 
his life for the cause of civil liberty. He had also 
thought of the persecutions and sufferings of tle 
ancestors of some of those present, many of whom 
bad also given their lives as sacritices to the cause 
of religious liberty. The name of Russell had for 
mapy years, or generations, been associated with 
the struggle for liberty. The Society of Friends 
had 12 their part in times that were past, 
and he hoped would continue to strive for the same 


good objects in the future. There was, therefore, 
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no at all incongruous in the marriage bet ween 
a member of the house of Russell and a member of 


the Society of Friends. 


Gleanings, 
— 

A Great Senmon.—He was once preaching in a 
district in Ayrshire, where the reading of a sermon 
is rded as the test fault of which a minister 
oon te guilty. hen the ion dispersed 
an old woman, overflowing with enthusiasm, 
addressed her neighbour, ‘Did ye ever hear 
onything sae gran’? Was na that a sermon?” 
But all her of admiration being met by 


a stolid silence, she shouted, “ „ Woman | 
Was na that asermon?” Ou aye,” replied her 
friend, sulkily, but he read it. Read it?” 
said the with indi t emphasis, ‘‘I wadna 
hae cared if he had whustled it.”—Dr. Norman 
Macleod’s Journal. 


Dr. Kenweaty’s Ancestry.—Dr. Kenealy con- 
Seturday morning by deslaring Dr, Whalley’s 
mornip r. ey's 
accusations e im 1e beneath his notice.” 
No wonder at this im contempt. Royal 
blood does net curdle through the titillation of a 
commoner. In the new edition of Debrett’s 
„ House of Commons I issued the Magna 
or the first time ; and as 
y revised 
who are immortalised in them, 
for Stoke is able to tell more about 
himself than the world has hitherto known. Dr. 
Kenealy boasts of being ‘‘ seventeenth in lineal 
descent from Edward III., Kiog of England,” and 
uarters the royal arms ! And the race of monarchs 
is not likely to me extinct, as among his twelve 
children we find a Henrietta, Maris, 
Alexander, Arthur Plantagenet, and Isabel. Dr. 
Kenealy also describes himself as the ‘‘ chief of the 
clan O’Kenealy.” — London Correspondent of a 
coun 


New Rattway Map, Gratia —To meet the desire 
of the public to Kn 7 yee 
showy ious railways, population o 
sown enewling to tht t census, and also the 
Market days, blished in a convenient 
form and will be supplied gratis on application to 
any of the Agents for Horniman’s Pure Tea, or by 

of Messrs. Horniman, Tea Importers, London. 

248 Acznts—Chemists, Confectioners, &c., in 
every town sell Honniman’s PURE TEA, in Packets 
only.—[ADvT. } 


he preparations. It is also a 
remedy for all skin diseases and every kind of super- 
inflammation ; there d i 


out producing the desire . 

remedies are the mu tum in parvo” for conquering all 

classes of complaints ; they are cheap, easily obtainable, and 

their utility is unrestricted to sex, race, or country. 
VaLatupo Viseus Lipzeris.—“A 

w Dr. Patent (cooked 


ion known 


N. 
Drzaine at Hou Ju 
effectual. Ribbons, silks, 


pains are relieved usi 
This is the only preparation 4 — 
application, really affords imme- 


Bright's Solution. 
covered which, by external 


2 A 
powerful and rapid in its action, can be 


— x and tho 

applied by non-professional ons with safety. Sold 

| chemists - bottles “or lad, dect, 21, 
ilson-street, Finsbury. 


ASTHMA AND Matavies or tue Curst ann Lunes 
"s Anti-Asthmatic Cigarettes, after many careful 
and found to be ss e, efficient, and agreeable, are pre- 
Ospitals, and 


trials, 
seribed at the Brompton and Vicioria park II 
by many other emivent phygicians in the United Kingdom, 
— . aoe 228 vent. They afford instant relief 
wever distressin © pproxyems may be), 
— > wee wstances 4 toll cure Bottles INN 
2 as e, 11 ~acre, 
cad Ula Loug London, aud al! 
A Disnonest Practice.—For the sake of extra profit 
some unprincipled tradesmen, when asked for Keckitt’s Paris 
Blue int su stitute inferior kinds in the same form. 
The Paris Blue.“ As used in the Prince of Wales's Laundry,” 
is now so universally esteemed for its splendid quality—above 
all other blues—that it is important to observe it is only 
up in pink paper 


uine when sold in squares, wre 
Coaskier 2. Reckitt and Sons’ name and trade-mark. Refuse al! ) 
blue which is not so wrapped, 


[4 uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 


and address of the sender.) 


BIRTHS. 
HARRY.—On Merch 21, at Knutsford, Cheshire, the widow 
of the late Rev. Wilham Warlow Harry, of a son. 
FLOWER.— March 28, at Basingstcke, the wife of J. E. 
Flower, M. A., Pastor, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

HILLYARD,—At the residence of her son, Wood!and-road, 
Darlington, on March 21, Sus mnah Hillyard, widow of the 
late Rev. Jas. Hillyard, of Leicester, aged 64 years. 

HOBSON.—Merch 25, at Mentone, March 25, Jane Abbay 
3 beloved and only daughter of the late Dr. 

og Hobson, formerly Medical Missionary in China, 

NUBLE.—March 27, at Column House, Shrewsbary, eud- 
denly, the Rev. W. R. Noble, pastor of the Abbeyforegate 
Congregations! Church. Deeply regretted by his family 
and people. 


Adbertisements, 
— — 
1 PROVIDENT SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
(Limited) 


112, Queen Victoria-street, Loudon, E C., near Mansios 
Howe and Cannon-street Stations. 
The NEW PRICE LISTS may be had gratis on applica- 
tion, or for 3d. per 


post. 
Membership open to all by purchase of one or more C8 
Ordimary 


Preference or Shares, or by 5s. Aunval Ticket, 
entitiing to free carriage, &. 

Friends of Sharehviders, Members of any Co-operative 
Society, Civil Servants, and Clergymen of apy denomination 
may have like Tickets at 2s. 6d.; and persons not requiring 
free carriage, at 1s. 

Goods of the best possible description in the 
several rtments. ‘This associstion combines all the best 
features of the Civil Service Stores, with many special im- 
provements in favour of ite members. 

Pamilies effect a considerable saving in annual expenses by 

Members. 
(By order) 
GEORGE H. PHILA.POTTS, Secretary. 


HE LONDON AND GENERAL PERMA- 
NENT BUILDING BsOCIETY. 


Offices—337, STRAND, W.C. 
Chairman —-THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., QC, 
Vics-PRESIDENTS. 
The Ri * the Earl of Frederick Harrison, Esq. 


Lich field. Vernon 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, MP. 


are k 


gton, Esq. 
W. Evan Franks, Esq. 
Money ready to be acvanced on short notice, and in sums 
— amount, for = — of property or paying off 
m repayab'e by easy instalmenta. Expenses 
fixed me on be No premiums. 
Managing Director, W. R. SELWAY. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Bisse Buitpvine Sociarr, 5 and 

80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - lane. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 

With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 


74 at the Office of the Binxsecn PresuHoLn 
nv Socisty, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONBY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BIA BAN, 29 and 30 
Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane. All sums under £50 
repayable pon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, ard Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supplied. Eng 
lish and F ocks and Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances t 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o'clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCEOFT, Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, Pall-mall. For Lives only. Established 1807. 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had at the | 
Office, or from any of the Company’s Agents, post free. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary aod Secretary. | 
ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR 
DEATH AND INJURIES 
aused by 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
By the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Hon. A. Kinnatrp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 Conni, and 10, Reaunt-strest, Lonpon. 


SINGER price 


5% 


Sym FROM pISCOUNT 
Mons £5 56. en. 
SINGER ON TO WORK 
HIRE ay 
QGEWING AT HAND 
OR 
Monis 28. 6d. TREADLE. 
PER WERK. cz. 
SINGER * * 
HIRE PporRTABLE 
QEWING AT CASE 
FoR 
M 4CHINEs 28. 6d. TRAVELLING. 
PER WEEK. — 
ess 
QEWING FROM 2/6 
Monrurs £5 56. wore 
SINGER =-nprcer gE I 
QEWING ae. 0 a. 
REACH 
M4curnzs £5 56. r. 
SINGER rares o HIRE 
WITH OPTION OF 
QEWING FROM PURCHASE 
M ACHINES £5 5s. 2 2 * 
| ON HIRE. 
SINGER PRICE May be returned 
QEWING FROM or purchased at 
any time, or pur- 
chased b : 
Means £5 5s, Shinty 
SINGER rice SAUTION. 
COUNTERFEITS 
QEWING FROM offered under the 
retex n 
M4curnzs £5 58. Len since 
principle. 
The onl 
SINGER price “SINGER” 
SWING FROM are — 
made by The 
3 
Monis £5 5s. — 
ö 
SEE THAT Is on the arm 
of the Machine 
OUR NAME and also on the 
Brass Trade- 
SINGER sock Piste 
SINGER PRICE tion bay 2 
QEWING FROM Denote r 5 
Agents holding 
i Company’ 
Vy 4cH ings £5 5s. —— a 


THE SINGER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE, 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, EC. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICES. 
147, CHEAPSIDE. E.C. 8, CASTLE Sr., KINGS- 
132, OXFORD STREET, W. LAND HIGH F., N. 
33, NEWINGTON CAUSE-| 131, SOUTH ST., GREEN- 
144, BROMPTON ROAD, 141, HIGH ST., CROYDON, 
12, COMMERCIAL no... 1, CLARENCE STREET, 
KINGSTON, 8.W., 
AND 95 OTHER BRANCHES 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


A + q+ ale, uaa 


THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. ‘ 
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TAMFORD 1 ACA ADEMY, 
ASHTON-UN DER.LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c , will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


T PROSPECT HOUSE ACADEMY 
WINTERBOURNE, NEAR oh ge 


Young Gentlemen are liberally Seal bee 


courses of Study carefully — for C 
rofessional Pursuits. 

References are kindly permitted to the Parents of Mr. 
Curtis’s Pupils » also to numerous gen , edacated by 
the Principal, who have distinguished themselves in the 
Learned Professions. 


Terms from 22 to 40 Guineas per annum. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, AILSA PARK, 
TWICKEN HAM.—This School, which will be one 
of the highest grade, will be OPENED in Mar by Mrs. 
BMITH, widow of the late Dr. Edward Smith, of Norwich. 
The School will be under the direction of Kdward Rush, 
„B. A., ef Granville House School, Ailsa Park; 
"the “ordinary fees will include Scripture, English, 
Latin, French, German, Mathematica. Science, Calisthenics, 
and Needlework. —Address, Mre. E. Smith, Ailsa Park, 
Twickenham. 


' THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, naan WAKEFIELD. 
EeTaBLisnepd 183). 


Rer. JAMES BEWGLASS, MA. LLD. 
M. RI. A., assisted by competent t Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY . MP. Halide, Halifax, Chairman. 


3. R. e Bes. J.P. We M.A. —— Hon. See. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 
ComMMITTER. 


The Committees of the above School have 


announcing, that a new 

of accom ing one h 

to secure their * 

exce'lently-contrived building, where. . . . nothing has been 
spared to fine, lofty, and well-furnished 

— the itories, lavatories, &c., and found them 


i The situation cannot 
well be surpassed for healthiness.”—Extract from the Cam- 
. Ezaminer's Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
sc ke Ps for any departmeut of business, or for entranis 


at the Universities. 
There are two fe eases) Ce Ss Socks 
Arete and one for three weeks (at Christmas). 
5 Se Ghee tee ae ee 
or Prospectuses, with a view School Premises, 
information, 


— ene eae apply to the Principal or 


-‘ $ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Mastsr— 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, E.., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in — late Andrews Scholar 
aud First Prisemen in Senior Mathematics of 
University College, k. A Fellow of University College, 


rcon Maerz 


JAMES SHAW, EA., B. A., (London), First in the First 
clase in Classical Honours at both First and Second B.A. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


ay tee A enjoys the following 1 
Directors’ Scholarebi 25 Guineas per annum. 


Senior Tettenhall! SP £#+;+i+«+§$#8##8ee88 30 * 

Junior Tettenhall © lee 25 * 
Teuable at the College. 

The Shaw Scholarship ............ £30 per annum. 

re 


Tenable for three years at the Oxford, ‘Cambridge, or 
London Universities, 
ror rospectue and information as to Scholarships. &c., 
pe to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Puilip F. Kowe. 
Secretary, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
WINTER TERM, trom Jan. 16 to Aprit 15 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided om the college 
premises. 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLLECTIONS OF 


CARTER’S 


WILL PRODUCE A BRILLIANT DISPLAY THROUGHOUT THE SEASON. 
Price 10s. 6d., 158., 218., 428., & 63s. per collection, post free. 


FLOWERS. 
FLOWER SEEDS 


CARTER’S PRIZE MEDAL LAWN GRASS, per Ib., 18. 3d.; per bushel, 20s, 
20s. value carriage free. 


5 per cen 


CARTER’S GRASS SEEDS FOR CRICKET GROUNDS, per bushel, 20s. 
cent. for Cash. 


| CARTER’S GRASS SEEDS FOR PASTURES, per acre, 22s. 6d. to 36s. 


CARTER OS GRASS SEEDS TO SUIT THE GECLOGICAL FORMATION. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis to Purchasers. 


wee — 


— — — — ee — — 


HIGH 


237 & 238, 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Mera 

RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the of 
the Philological Society, &c., de. 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY. PRS FRAS orrespon 

C din 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Bociet of Mane 
chester, Member of London Mathemat Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Aired 
College, Bradford, &c. 
Assistant Mastsrs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Ed., LL.D. (Edin.), B.A., 
F. E. I. S., Member of the Council cf he Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, eg. B.A. (Lond, and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; Fust Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

WILLIAM GREY, Esq, M.A., late Scholar of Ezeter 
College, Oxford, First Class in Moderativns, Second Class 
in the Final Classical Schools. 

2 EMERY i Esq., B.A. ond. 

„ EMERY B.A. Lond. 

io Rg-:cent—Miss COOKE. 

2 LENT — * THURSDAY, a 201 h. 
Fo: Nae age rther information, y to the 
Head Master ie Sgbool or to the Secretary, the Rev. 

I. H. MARTEN, BA, 


— on 


CARTER’S, the Queen's Seedsmen, 


HOLBORN, LONDON. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE — 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM began Tuvurspar, 9th March. 


AVE HOUSE SCHOOL, UXBRIDGE. 
Established 1820. 
PRINCIPAL—MR, ARTHUR GEORGE GAYFER, 
Unders raduate Pes College, Dub in, Associate of the 
College of Preceptors, Fellow of the Educational la- 
stitute of Scotland, and formerly one of the Senior 

Masters of the Bedfordshire County College. 

In this School will be found thoroughly efficient teaching, 
aid very superior home comforts. Extensive premises, 
playgrounds, gardens, and a large comfortably furn 
reading-room, with Jibrary, are attached to the Pchool for 


the use of pupils. Very in all examinations, over 
60 boys during the past three or fous peare have passed the 
Cambridge, Oxford, 1 College of Prevepter’ e Examinations. 


Mr. Gayfer, assisted by a r of five Masters, makes on 
earnest endeavour to really educate and train his pupils, aud 
not to cram them. 

Fees moderate and inclusive. 

A liberal reduction made for the sons of ministers. 


T. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.—HIGHBURY 
HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head Master—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M.A, LLB., 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters 
The Junior Classes taught by ladies. The health and 
comfort of delicate boys specially studied. The premises 
having been recently e „a few additional — ene cau be 
received. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs, Duff, the Lady Principal. 


The SUMMER TERM will commence, Mey J. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
SOUTHSIDE ROUSE, WESTON-8UPER-MARE. 
Principale—Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMIT A and Miss FERRIS, 
The course of study is adapted to the of the 
Cambridge I Heal Examinations, and is under 4 
supervision of Mr. H. A dg and Miss 1 o have 


had conmderable ex dyer Poy have success 
— 1 Pupils. Os Cambridge and aford Local Exami- 
2 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Esq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. * 


EIRS 558. SEWING MACHINE for 
Famili-e; WEIR'S 428.GLOBE MACHINE for 
Dressmakers; WEIR's Su. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH., 
Haud or Foot, Machines exchanged, Mouth’'s free triel. 
Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 


J. 0. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-equare, W. 


— — — —ů — — 


OY AL POLYTRCHNIC INSTITUTION .- 

NEW MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, by Mr, 
Georos Buckiannp. Gabriel Grub and the Grim Goblin 
Magnificent views and effects. A new Experimental Lecture, 
by Professor GARUN ER, A Holiday Budget of Curious Ex- 
periments. Progress of Keyalty in India, with new views 
and effects, by ‘Mr JI. Kix. Admission to the whole, ls.; 
children under 10, half- price. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. - ANOTHER 

: Polytechnic Novelty. — ‘Ihe marvellous AERIAL 
MERCURY; a New Song written by H. Epmonps, 
Music by J A. Jorr, will be sung by G. Jorr, R.A M., on 
each occasion of extubiting tis illu-ion. The Compound 
Cycloidal Apparatus, producing beautiful patterns, before the 
visitors. ‘The Geo'ogical Piano, or Musical Stones, by M. 
Honors Baupre. Admission ls; children uncer 10, 


ball. - price. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—GRAND DISTRI- 
BUTION of PRESENTS trom the Giant Christmas 
Tree, on We we day, January Sch 12ch, and 19th ; Duawar 
the Juggler ; Herr Paoskavuer’s Draw ng Room Magic 
and all the Polytechnic Noveltics, Admissiun to the whole, 
ls.; children under 10, hall. - price. 


TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


The safest Remedy for Children Cutting their Teeth is 


MRS. JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


which is not swellowed as a medicine, but is used only on 

the Gums. It contains no Narcotic, nor anythmg that can 

injure the most delicate infaut. It Cools the Heated Guus 
aud gives immediate Kelief, Prepared oaly by 


BARCLAY & SONS, Farrinovon Sraest, Loox bo. 
Price 2s. 9d. per bottle, Sold by all Chemists. 


LADIES’ CORDOVAN WALKING BOOTS, 16/6, 


Stout Double Soles, adapted for Skating. Button, Balmoral 
or Elastic. Illustrated catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL & BURT, 
192, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


FOHN MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
n La 


GENUINE &COTCH ORANGE 
GENUINE 8COTCH PURE 
BOUPS IN TINS READY FOR USE. 
Lobsters in ‘Tins, for A — Ke. 
Hem and Chicken and Tins. 
DUKEeof EDINBURGH 8 ben PICKLES. Be Can 


be had of upwerds of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 
Factories, A and London. 


JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 
ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESjENCE OF 
ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
has been M+nufectured only by them 
FOR Monk THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT 
107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps) LONDON 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS & oN.“ 


ENTLEMEN desirous of ha their Linens 
— ee to perfection should supply Laundresses 
* 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


— — 


1 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


(NON-MERCURIAL,) 
er wan Gan SS ee —— 1 — 
err u ingdom colonies as 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning 2 3 
4. 


Bold by Chemists ead I 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and ty ~A “GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester, 


OR bbe BLOOD IS THE LIFE.’ 
Bee Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


(pane wot 1 BLOOD MIX. 


Traps Max 249 Mixros 
THE GREAT BLOUD PURIFIER AND OR ESTORER. 
@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulece- 
rated — Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Cao- 


verous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, vile, Carbancles, 
Ringworms, 1 Heals, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfs 
Diecolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 


Skin of whatever name ot nature, are literally carried out of 
the system iu a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 

MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 

Ae — — age Bag ng = = find its impurities 
bu t in in pimples, eruptions, or 
— ton you find it obstructed and in the 
veins; cleause it when it is foul, and your age Ae tell 
you wheu. Keep the biood pure, and the of the 

free 


system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


CO Toke is WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TUKE is sold in Bottles, 2s. Gd. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the — a 11. each—eufficient to 
— a permanent cure in the mujority of loug-stand- 

cases,—-BY ALL CHEM srs and PATENT MEDI- 
C NE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 

Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 


ION DON DEPOT: 150, IXFORD-STREET. 
7 \OWLE'S CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 

immediate rele! in Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Diarrhœa, Cholera, &c. Price 13;d., 28. Od, and 
4% 6d. A Surgeon writes—" 1 have found Tuwle’s Chloro- 
dyne to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any other 
medicine” Alo, TOWLE’S CHLOKRODYNE JUJUBES 
and LOZENGES, Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester 


ls, Packet per Post. 
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ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO.- 
NIUM SALOON.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., 
having completed the rebuilding and enlargement of their 
remises, invite sll buyers to inspect their varied STUCK of 
PrANOFORTES, Harmoniums, and American Organs. 
pecialities :— New 14 Model ＋ vee in walnut, full 
compass, 25 guineas and 27 guineas, t pest, strongest, 
and most — nt pianette yet produced; also their new 
grand iron obli ue, frame of iron, equal in power and ri: h- 
ness of tone to a drawing-room grand, price 100 gbiueas. 
City Depot for Mason and Hambin’s 2282 Organs, No. 
48, Cneapside, 18 guineas to 150 guineas, and for Alexandré’s 
Gold Medal Harmoniums, 4 guineas to 100 guineas. 


4 | ols great A. iety of 
Second-Hand fingerings, nea to ness. 
—At KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.'s Manufsctory, 48, 
Cheapside. 


Messer BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. direct Importers, 
offer parties seeking really fine, well-tuned instruments, 3 
selection of more than 500 boxes, with all the recent im- 
provements, from £4 to £250. Buyers are requested before 
purchasing to visit the new saloons, especially devoted to the 
sale of these enchanting instrnments, which for quality have 
no equal.— Musical Box and —— Instrument Depot, 
No. 48, Chespside.— Barrel Pianofortes, 16, 18, and 90 guineas. 


ANJOES.—The New Cheapside Model is the 

best, Machine head, covered back, Ke., 5 guineas ; 

other models, 1 to 12 guiness. The new scale for pasting on 

fingerboard, 6d., nett. The new Instruction Book, with 

full direct ons for learning the Banjo, aud a large collection 

of airs, songs, Ke 6s. nett-—KEITH, PROWSE, and Ca., 
48, Cheapside. importers of strings from Italy. 


The Marvellous Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Consumption, and all 
Chest Affections. 


PECTORIN E. 


Bold by all Chemists, in bottles, at Is. lid, 28. Od. 48. 6d., 
and lis. each. 


Sent by Propri-tors upon receipt of Stamps. 
From Bev. J. STONEHOUSE, st. Saviour’s Vicarage, 
Nottingham. ) 


Angust, 1874. 

— — Sir,—I can strongly recommend your Pectoriue as an 
invaluable Cough Remedy. I have given it a fair triai in my 
own family, and have also supplied it to persons nuffering 
from Congh in my parish, aod m every instance it has given 
immediate relief. In some cases, after ing siecpless 
—— one = two dores — the Pectorne have hd Toe 
good effect that persons have got a good night's rest, ond the 
Cough has speedily ‘ 

Mr. A. ROLFE, 8&t. Ann's Square, Manchester, 
Says: “ Your Pectorine is superior to any medicine | have 
ever tried for Coughs or Colds.” 

PECTORINE cures the worst forms of Coughs and (Colds. 
oro cures Hoarseness. 

gives immediate relief in Bronchitis. 
PECTORIWNE is the best Medicine for Asthma. 
PECTORINE cures Whooping Cough. 

will cure a troublesome tickling Cough. 


P 
PECIORINE is invaluable in the Early Stages of Consumption 


PECTORINE relieves all Affections of the Chest, Langs, 


Prepared only by SMITH & CLARKE, 
Manufacturing Chemists, Park Street, Lincoln. 


CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 
„ ELIXIR. 


Narcotics, and Squills too often invoked 
pire ree! inc Gade and all Pulmoary Diseases 


of such — AQ momen 
reef at the expeuse of euſeebling 244 


ulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
otherwise 4 414 for this disease.” 
ine, which is from opium and equills, not 
irritation, but improves digestion 


— — — — 


of 
ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
well-known family medicines have had a continually- 


ing sale throughout the Uuited Kingdom and the 
— . since their first introduction in 1836, and are 


cach. 
Both te Le cbteined of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong lite 
should read Dr. Ronke's “ Auti-Lancet,“ or “ Haudy Gaide- 
to ic Mediciue,” which can be had gratis from apy 
— 


free from Dr. Rooke, h. Con- 
cerning the late eminent author Sheridan Knowle: 
observed :— It will be an incalculable coon to ever) Ive. 
* who can read and think.” 


1 ‘‘ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
will cut long or wet (as well as short and dry) 
without clogging. Is extremely light in draught, simple in 
construction, and not likely to get ont of order. It can he 
used with or without Grass Box. Warrauted to give satis- 


HE ARCHIME DEAN LAWN MOWER 
“is the quickest, most simple, and most efficiert 
Mover ever used.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle 


HE * — ae pees 0 og va may 
is especially adapted for Cutting Slopes, Steep Em- 
bankments, Under Shen and close up to Trees, &c. 


HE ARCHIME DEAN LAWN MOWER 

PRICES FROM ONE GUINEA. Delivered car- 

riage free to all stations. Illustrated Catalogue and Testi- 
mouials post free on application. 


HE AROCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER 
WILLIAMS aad Co, LIMITED, Manufacturers and 
Patentees, 
£3, Kiag William-street, London. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS and Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames- 


street, London 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
direct from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 
' PLain, 16*.; Cotourzp, 30s. per dosen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 
Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO, 


222, Orv Kent Roan, Lonpon, S. E. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperients. 
Purifies the Blood. 

The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 


Wholesale Agents—Franks and Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 
London, 


“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 
BY THE USE OF 


KAYE'S WORSDELLS PILLS 
HEALTH MAY BE RESTORED AND PRESERVED 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LIVER TONIC. 


(GEORGE & WELCH’S.) 


This perfect Tonic, from its — alterative, restorative, 

end strengtheni@g properties, aitaimed great popularity. 

It proves invaluable in Prostration, Debility, Indigestion, aud 
alt Liver Affections. 


Price 2s. dd. and 4. 6d. per Bottle. 
To be had of all Chemicts, or of 
GEORGE & WELCH, Worcester. 
Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 


DINNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 80 years as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and infants, 


DINNEFORD awnp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


LL WHISKY. 


INAHAN’S 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
pricy pure of [IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 


y pure, and more wholesome than finest Cognac 
y. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork Lranded 


“KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale 32 — 


Sie MACHINERY f 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS 


‘ 
Or 
ay 


& TOOLS 
Of ALL KINDS 


a 
VASCATALOCUES FREE o 
APPLICATION. 


&c 


H & SON, Mae, 197, 198, TOTTEN. 
HAM COURT ROAD. The only 
Honse in London efclinsively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

BEDROOM FURNITURE, 

EAL & SON, 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 


— FURNITURE, 


CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 

containing 450 Iilastrations, with 

r sent free by post on applica- 
on to 

195, 196, 197, 198, TOSTEREAS COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


H & SON’S 


ATCHES, CHAINS, 0, TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free. 


James Simmons, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 


MERICAN, ENGLISH, and FOREIGN 
FLOWER 8EEDS of 1875 GROWTH.-—Thirteen 
Pockets of Hardy Annuals, each in a descriptive , 
with hints on sowing, &c. Including German Aster, Mixed 
Ten-week Stocks, Linum Grandiflorum, Mixed Tom Thumb 
Nasturtiums, Ke. Post free, 14 stamps. 
W. WITCHELLOW, American Seed and Herb Stores, 
35, East-street, Walworth, S. E. 


ALF-HOUR BEDROOM CANDLES, 

Boxes containing 60 for 18. or lls. the dos. boxes. 
Prevent accidents by fire or reading in bed, limit school 
pupils and others to the time they sit up. No sparks 
emitted or snuffing required. 

Sconces suit every candlestick. Metal, 4d.; tin, 2d. 
Schools remitting 10s. with order, 12 boxes wil) be sent, 
and sconces they require half the price quoted. 
WHITMORE and or 16, Bishopsgate. street, 
on. 


Br Her Masesry’s Rovat Letrers Patent. 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION, 


WITHOUT INCONVENIENCE FROM DRAUGHT, kro., BY 


THE NEW PATENT 


“Excelsior Syphon Ventilator.” 
(Title registered.) 


HE best and most effectual ‘‘Syphon” or other 
Ventilator yet offered to the public. No moveab'e 
parts except regulating valves. Not liable to get ont of 
order. Suitable for churches, chapels, pubic and private 
buildings, yey stables, workrooms, &c., &c. The 
supply of air by this Ventilator is not liable to be interfered 
with by winds; it adjusts itself automatically to the demand, 
ani can be shut off at pleasure. 


HILL & HEY, Ventilating Engineers, 


HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE, 
The Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


Directions Free. 


SEND TO GEORGE HALL, 


WORCESTER, 
Who will forward particulars. 


PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. 
READE’S CITROUS SALINE. 


This Preparation makes an agreeable and refreshing 
draught, immediately relieving Headache, Acidity, Bilious- 
ness, Sickness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Iuflaensa, Skin 
Eruptions, aud all diseases caused by an undue excess of 
acid in the system. Its use prevents and cares Fevers, 
Small Pox, Stone and Gravel, Apoplexy and Paralysis, all of 
which arise from too large an amount of acid elements in the 
body. Whenever the tongue is foul, furred, or coated, this 
Saline is the best of all remedies. Sold by most Chemists, 
in Stoppered Bottles, at ls. J J., 28. Gd, 48, Gd. and 118. 
each. Sent by Kail direct from the Makers, ou Receipt of 
30, 54, or 132 stamps. 

SOLE MAKERS, 

READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 

London Agents, SANGER and SONS, 150, Oxford Street 


ee and Co. (Limited), . 

. MANUFACTURERS of STEEL PENS and 
PATENT EVER-POINIED PENCILS. 
London Warehouses, 87, Red Lion-square, aud 
3, Cheapside ; Steel Pen Manufactory, 36, Lan- 
caster-street ; Pencil Works, 22, Graham-street, 


Birmingham. 
22⸗ and Co. s Best Quality J PENS, Is. 6d. 
— gross; Perry and Co.“ Raven Black J Pens, 
. 
8s 


Gd. per gross ; and Co,’s Gilt J Pens, 

per gross. ens are well known for 
the soft and easy nature of their writing. Bold 
by all Scationers, 


and Co. s UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
PENS, tor Large, Round, or Small Hand—One 
Shilling per gross. Superior qualities of School 
Pens, 2s, Gd. and 3s. Gd. per gross. These Pens 
are well worth the attention of all Schools, and 

they can be ordered through any Stationer. 
ERRY and Co.’s PATENT WHEEL SKATES. 
—We have now the pleasure to state that we 
can execute orders for these Skates. Price, 
10}-inch, 20s.; Q-inch, ladies’ size, 18s, — 
air, Sold by Cutlers, Ke. Wholesale, 37, 

ed Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, 

ERRY and Co.’s PATENT COPYING INK 
PENCIL, for Writi g and Copying Letters, 
without the use of Inkstand, Pen, or Copying- 


22 


Press. 6d. each, or pott-free 7d. Box of 1 
6d. each. Bold by Stationers.— Wholesale, 87, 
Ked Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside. 
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SEA SALT. 
A wonderful 


SBA SALT. 
A refreshing luxury. 
SEA SALT 
Removes lass itude. 


SEA SALT 
Importe a healthy complexion. 
SEA 


SEA 
SEA 


Tm. 
T 8 
1 DMAN’S 


Taw's 
[PIDMAN’sS 
Tips 
Tian 
Trins 


SALT 
Strengthens weekly infants. 


SALT 
Stimulates the middle-aged. 


SALT 
Restores the decrepid. 


Tuax's 
Ti 


IDMAN’S SALT 
pd yee peg It should be used by every- 


tthe Arg pared with this salt may always be obtained 
1 ˖ 2 * . 
Broad-street, C 


e ee Regent-street, and 5, 
nIDMAN’S 11 SALT 
Enables you 


to enj sea bath in your own room at 
the cost of 6 few B 1 salt should be 
used vin each gallon of water. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Is sold in every town in Great Britain, Please note 


that it cannot be obtained in bulk, but only in bage and 
boxes bearing the trade mark of the proprietors. 


„Sole maker, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
ORGAN WORKS. 


Established 1837. 
Estimates prepared and forwarded with 
— work men sent to all parte & the — 


Apply— 
JOHN BEALE and SONS, Bridgwater. 
Or, 
F. BEALE, I 13, Bute Crescent, Cardiff. 


. GAS — 1 9 „ 10s, Od., 


an 8. 8 SHREW wee uky, 59, oO “Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road, 8 


THREE GOLD MEDALS! 
BORWICE’S 
GOLD MEDAL 


BAKING 1 POWDER 


rr for ite 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used — 


AE . — 2 and 


patent boxes, 1 * 
2 should — S: 
eonsiderabie sa 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 

ors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 

LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 

of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


Trag by the SALT ie | 
aw Is prepared only by proprietors, man and Son, 


CATHERY’S 
SELZINE APERIENT. 


A NEW, PLEASANT, REFRESHING, AND 
SAFE MEDICINE. 
of the Stomach, veness, Gout, Loss 
te, A ffections of the Liver, d. 


Pease the most agreeable, and one of the most useful 
Medicines ever offered to the public, and possessing the 
0 beneficial in all the above complaints, 

ervous 


the Face, Boils, 
— Pit is u delightful cooling Medicine. It can be given o 
with the greatest safety. Sold by all Chemists. 
In large bot*les, 2s. each, 
—C, CATHERY, 12, Dalston wi Hackney. 
Wholeasle Agente ~TIDMAN and — 2 ilsou- street, 
Finsbury, London 
ee ap near Portsmouth, October 16, 1875. 
t me to eyo sincere) 
= hen W eficaciou 


oh ap 


and its 
yl now find immense 


CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 
A NTAKOS, the marvellous and un- 
failing remedy for soft or hard corns. Sold 
every where. 


A NTakos, the only corn cure.— 
Protected al Letters Paten 
all Chemists! in tensa, price le hat”? 


NTAK 
A Os cures in three days. This 


all sufferers cosy: My dhe 
on the feet, 


A NTAKOS cures without trouble or 
inconvenience. Directions for use with each 
box. Price ls, lad. Sold by all Chemists. 


rapper: relieves the pein end ta 
suter an onger, 
A* bene fox a box "ol Amtohos — 

5 


A HTAECS is a simple plaister, and is 
in a but its effects are mar 
5. Sold by all hemists. 


A BTAKOS only requires to be tried 


to ensure its appreciation and recommendation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Ask for Antakos. 


A NTAKOS is only ls. lid. per box, 
thereby placing it within the reach ; never- 
theless, many sufferers would e give give a large 


sum to possess such an case-giving remedy, __ 
A XTAKOS, a certain, rapid, and un- 


bunious in each be TIDMAN aud SON, 
Wholesale Agents, 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, 


Diseases, | 


London, E. C. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 


Potten MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jare. 


OCK TURTL 
GRAVY, JULIEN 


OX-TAIL, HARE, 
E, and e 


* = ELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
— pe from fresh Fruit and with refined 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


pLAVOU RNS ere trey distilled from 
Vanilla, Almond, a4 . 


ROSS E & RrefVrri 
Genuine Manufactures always bear (heir name and 


address on the labels, aud may be obtained of 
Grocers, C and Italian Warehousemen 
throughout the world. 


BREIDEN BACH'’S MACASSARINE 0IL.— 
most inv or Strengthening, Beau- 
sy pede Preserving the Hair. Price ls, per Bottle, or 


BACT, RAND AMANDINE, 
cations, 8 SOFT, SOFT, White HAND. "2s, Ol. jer, of all 


chemists, -perfumers, and None genuine A ‘labelled 
“ Breiden Co.'s, 2 


ew Boud-street.” Bole address, 

| abe phe ae and 1 TONIC 

PER S QUININE and TRON TONIC 
Ee 


and Euriches the B 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
PER QUININE and IRON TONIC 


INE 
ON TONIC 


oping, Dar, ¥ Chest, and Reapt 


indigestion, 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


PP 4 * and r 
thoroughly Recruits Re-establisbes General 
4 Bodily Health. 


London American Organs. 
DAWES’ PATENT MELODY HARMONIUMS. 


(The beat substitute for the Organ.) 
As supplied to Her Majesty and II. R. H. che Princess Louise, 
fine-toned Instruments are now manufactured in 
a clear and distinct additional 
also a Sub-Bass ur Pedal note in addi- 
. Oak Instruments are 
and of W 
new Organ Harmomume (manufactured in Germany) 
1 er tone, the construct on 
of the and materials. Prices from 10 
2 A liberal discount made on all m- 
ts to Ministers, Chapeis, Schools, &r , by 
MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIRE 
(Lists Post-free. 
To Beautify your Garden, 


. for my Assortment of Hardy Annuals, 

kets, with name and colour on each, in- 

cladivg, Tom fom Tumby Nestor China Ac Uh a 
Stock c, — talogue ‘tre 

Almanact feuded —G. WISE, Seedeman and Florist, 


R. * 1 i NN 


also is 
guineas to 


8. KING, 


„ TOS and 
NEGOTIATES 


street, 
NOTICE. — WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


Every Packet of this TOBACOO will in future be lined 
A Se, SS eee ee condition and 


W. D. 4 H. O. WILLS. 


INVALIDSB. 
ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
Asthma, 


ABRIDGED Revinws or tan Boou:— 
The Metnovist Recorpgr says, “ Success testified by 
inisters,” &c., &c. 


1 “The work will well * 
., he. says, repay peru 


a Paimitives Mernopist says,“ The treatment has 
met with great success.” 


THE BLOOD PURIFI 

TO ONE SHOULD EVER BE 

the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. J 
purifier of 


1 4 4 ‘ 3 
il 


E 


71 


Is sold by Chemists every i e 
— cane — — 
8 CORN and BU 10 PLASTERS. Ww. 4 1 
Boxes, ls. Id., ake pg pd T. Blisard Keq., 
The Corn 22 cure for hard or soft corns ; Hospital; W. J. . 
larged toe joints. Bold all Chemists. ; Robert Liston, 
RACRO A NUT TOOTH PASTE. — Surgeon to the London 
A By using thle delisione Aromatic Dentridce, the enamel Truss Bociety „ F. KS.; onli many 
teeth becomes sound, polished iv ers 
It ise 2 ly useful for — A Descriptive Circular ma hod By page ae Se Sven 
incrustations teeth. Sold by (which cannot fail to fit) ca - 41 
Chemists. Pots, 2 and 2s. (Get Cracroft’s.) ong Cin. —— the body, two the hips, 


EAT 0 SES IN THE EARS, &c.— 

DELLAR’S ESSENCE for DEAFNESS has proved 

an extraordinary remedy, It always relieves, rally cures, 

and is strongly 1 by y thousands w have derived 

benefit. It is quite harmless, "gold in bottles, ls. 14d., and 
2s. Od. each, by ali Chemists, 


OCKYER'S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
inal colour without injury. It effcets its object satisfac- 


rily, producing a perfect y natural colour; thoroughly 
4 from surft, and causes the growth of uew 
hair. Bold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 


large bottles at ls, 6d. each, 
EPPER'’S WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 


most . y, and agreeable Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, B itis, ” Consumption, and all diseases of 
the lungs and air Is soothing and comf in 


its action, and quite different from ordinary cough re 
Bottles, Js, IId. and 2s, 9d. All Chemists, 


LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, lés., Zls., 20, 6d., and 3)s. 6d, 


Manufacturer 
Mr, WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, 


Postage, fr se. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s 6d 
Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, P „ free. 
. bite, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
PATENT 


NLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &o. 

—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being 
yp essible, and the Lest invention 


manent su in all cases of WEA NESS and swelling of 

the LEGS, . ge ae 5 Ke. E is 
t in texture, inexpensive, is wp 

fixe on — 4 Price 4a, 6d., 78. 6d., W. — 


168. each, 
John wana te ne 228, Piccadilly, London. 


— me 
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WILLIAM TARN AND CO. 


Beg to call attention to the unusual facilities that they have for promptly supplying 


FAMILY MOURNING 


Of good style, made of the choicest materials, at very moderate prices. All their work is made on their 


premises, under the supervision of competent managers. 


DRESSMAKING. MILLINERY. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, S. E. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


ed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners ef the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are 
thoroughly effective and durable, They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 
ventilate Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 
front ef the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 
49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
‘ Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
; BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
SEWING COTTON. 
_ ‘ SUITABLE FOR 
ALL SEWING MA 
W EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 
8 L 1 V 08 This Cotton being ey improved in 
quality and ficish, will be found unsurpassed 
for Machine or Hand Sewing. 
On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 
CROCHET OR 
() () | N TATTING COTTON, 
¥ Unsurpassed in Quality. 

To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 
NESTLES MILK FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 

LONDON DEPOT, 3, BARBICAN, EQ. 

The basis of HENRI NESTLE’S MILK FOOD is the choicest milk of Swiss cows, which is obtained from 
the largest dairies surrounding Vevey. The milk is dried in a particular way, which preserves its original valuable 
1 * u nged. Its preparation for use is simple and easy at all times, requiring only to be mixed with water; 
oe — 4 d * from — other foods, which generally need the addition of milk and sugar. It is, therefore, not 
only a t also a . 

Legrir s MILK D, which is in the form of a fine powder, is highly recommended by the highest medical 
authorities, as the best substitute for human milk. It is very nutritious, agreeable, and easily — and is the best food 
for the esrliest i of infancy. It keeps infants healthy, and it can be retained on the stomach when all other 
foods are . food has also proved itealf highly beneficial for invalids, 

NESILe’s MILK FOOD was rewarded with a Medal and Diploma of Honour at the Marseilles Exhibition, 
and aleo at the Paris Exhibition of 1874. The sale for last year in and Germany was OVER A MILLION 
BOXES. Every box bears the signature of HENAI Nests, without which none is genuine. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, AT 2s. PER BOX. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN, 


Now being generally adopted, is made on! THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, | 
88 * Dre ont on spplication. Candidates’ Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof — 
CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS, CARPETS, CLUNY TAPESTRY, and other DAMASK S. 
T. B. and 5. are paying special attention to the furnishing of churches, and invite applications for samples and estimates. 


H. MULLINER. diu PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, &c., e. 


COACHBUILDER, ä 
din FLOUR 


Begs to state that tue old Carriage Works— established 
1760—are still carried on, and that no efforts will be spared 7 
d tr n wetten for style, materials, | Wag TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIBE REPUTATION. 
DESIGNS AWD ESTIMATES FORWARDED as | EVERY PACKET BEARS THE SIGNATURES, 
USUAL. 


Customers waited on. ohutrown Hun kon 


An unusually large selection of CARRIAGES IN 
— — LEA AND PERRINS' 
RELIEF FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES. | „Fe OS MAE SAUCE. 


Spurious Imitations of 


In consequence of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive tha Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea trv 


; 1 — some years had your Balsam of Horehound which wilt be placed on every botile of 
or Mrs. B. Webster, and intended writing to tel! you how , 
mich bet ie at dered, “She wan cornered comemy-| Worcestershire Sauce 
ve, Dut the m has quite restored, and she ia now qui 
strong. I have — , 8 ofr this date, and without which none is genuine, 
all have been pleased with it—! am, yours, &c., — 21 . me * — ee , 
M.. Hayman, Chemist. H. B. Weester. 9 he Woes. — 
Mr. Horten, Chemist, Mildenhall, writes: —“ One of my _yavember ome 1 * 
customers says your Balsam 1s worth sixpence a drop.” 
IN THE NURSERY - — 1 
it is invaluable, as children are fond of it and take it eagerly. OOPLING COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
Immediately it is taken, coughing ceases, restlessness is gone, Embrocation, An Effectual Cure without Luternal 
and refres sleep ensues. No lady who has ever tried it | Medicine. 
would ever afterwards be without it. The salutary effects of this Embrocation are so generally 
Prepared only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath; and | acknowledged, that many of the most eminent of the Faculty 
sold by chemists, price Is, lad. and 28. per bottle. now recommend it as the only known safe and perfect cure, 
WHOLESALE AGENT without restriction of diet or use of medicine. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
Amport Firs, Andover, May 29th, 1869. 


— — — — 


Sold in London by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand ; 8 Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38. Old Change. Sol 
and Son, 150, Oxford-street Hooper, London Bridge ; W. at 48. per bottle by all Chemists. 
Button and Co.; Barclay and Suns, London. | 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocatior. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 30s.; Wallsend—Class B, 27s.; Best Inland, 27s. ; 
Inland, Class B, 24s. Best Coke, 16s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O AL S.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES,— 
Hetton or Lambton, 30s.; Wallsend Seconds, 29s. ; 
oe de Ay Stafford, 26s. ; 


: 
3 
; 
2 
i 


* 1 per * 
Depots, Highbury and Hi te, N.; K d, E.; Beaa- 
voir Wharf, Kingslan — ; Great Northern Railway 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and South Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basio, N. W. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


BAKING POWDER, 
Id. Packets; 6d., le., la, 6d., and 2s. Tins. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Bottles, 6d. 1s , and 2s, each. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE in the WORLD. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 
Bottles, IS., ls. Id., 28., and 2s, 3d. each. 
THE BEST TONIC YET INTRODUCED. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO., Leeds, 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for IN- 
FANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 
The pest and most Novurissine of all Inrants’ and 
InvALiIDs’ Foops, which have hitherto been brought before 
the Public; it contains Every Requisite for the full and 
healthy support and t of the body, and is toa 
considerable extent Seir-Dicestive. Recommended by 
the Medical Press and Faculty. Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Oilmen, Ke, in Tins, 6d., ls. 2s., 3s. d., 6s., 158., and 28s. 
each. 
A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, M. D., on the Ali- 
mentation of Infants, Children, and Invalids, can be had 
post free on application from the Manufacturers, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &., 50, 


LUDGATE HILL, Eo. 
ULSTERS.” 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
The great and growing demand 
for these substantial and impressive 
Coats is incontrovertible evidence 
” 1 os — joy are now ready 
11 or to order) in utmost variet 
U/sters. and the REAL IRISH FRIEZ 
ULSTE RS (as exhibited by Samuel 
Brothers at the Internationa! Exhi- 


these garments are unsurpassed and 
invaluable during the coming season. 
50, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


The CHESTERFIELD and 
ALBION OVERCOATS, solely 
produced by Bamuel Brothers, are 
unsu for comfort, while 
inimitable in fit and fashionable 


een. For Walking, Riding, 
velli 


; for Town or Country; 

Qvercoats. | ix Rainy or Hard Weather, 

the NEW OVERCOATS will be 

found highly serviceable and de- 

cidedly conducive to health. They 

are elegant in style and not oppres- 
sive iu weight. 

50, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


The extreme durability of Samuel 
Brothers’ “ WEAR-RESISTING 
FABRICS,” and their impervious- 
ness to the assaults of inclement 
weather, render these suits most 


Travel / ing attractive and welcome to all whose 


business er pleasure leads them to 


. journey long distances, Better 

rotectors against incidental colds 

Suits. — chest complaints need not be 

desired, as the woollen fabrics are 

thoroughly warm to the body, with- 

out on restrictive. 
50, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ PRICE LIST. 
GENTLEMEN’S SUITS (in Nine Classes). 
* 
A|B|C 3 EFG H 
363. | 428. 503. 598.756. Sls. | Dis, | 1028. 110s. 
GENTLEMEN’S OVERCOATS (in Nine Classes). 


A|B|C|D/E\F|/G| HI 


33s. | 42s. | 50s. | 558. | 658. | 7086. 846. 
GENTLEMEN'S “ULSTERS” (in Nine Classes). 


: * 6 
A|B/C|D|E|F|G|H| I 
30s. | 42s. | 50s | 60s, | 70s. | 75s. ; 84s. | 90s. 100. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF FASHIONS 
Contains 45 Portraits of Boy Princes of Europe, Eminent 
Statesmen, and Merchaut Princes, illustrating the newest 
and most gentiemanly styles of costume. Price (d., or gratis 
to customers. Patterns and Gnides to Self-Measurement 
ost free. SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill, 
ondon, E. C. 
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“PSALMS AND HY 


MNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


y 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending at ee, 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies be sent by post 

ing application to the Secretary. 


Ministers or Superintendents making 


The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 


States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Five Hundred Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the Zlet of March. 


Address, the 


ev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. R. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have been glad to receive from the 
which we are acquain Devotional feeling 
“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) i 


special features to recommend it—ve find an ‘Index of Hymns 


mend the book in stron 


“The arrangement is 


— 
collected the best materials 


gest terms, and hope that this volume will enable 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for 
excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 
praise-worship which our language yet affords.” — Freeman. 


blishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
good taste have controlled the selection.” —N onconformist. 
not only published at the wonderfully 


small ** of ei but it has 

priate for Young People’s Special We com. 

many more to the — as well as the 
enterprising spirit.”—The Baptist. 

* editors have laboriously 


This H eve 
prices. 


-book may be had in seven different sizes and ev 
e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC 


variety of binding at moderate 
Undenominaticnal title-pages if 


required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
es will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 


endete Les bie, partial 


sent on application. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


THE ALBION 


ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD that makes the 


B EWIN 
LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 
TION SEWING 


Purchase no other before 
MACHINE COMPANY,” 436, EUSTON ROAD. N. 
(Retail only); FACTORY (Wholesale and Retail): ALBION WORKS, 


COMBINATION 


LOCK STITCH, CHAIN STITCH, EMBROIDERY 
G. Instantly changed from one stitch to another, if Ww 


for Sam 


A- 


Easy to 
of Work, Ko., to 
and _ road Station 


8 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier” 


Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 
T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


— 


COA L-T A 


R SOAP. 


(Wright’s Sapo Oarbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. 

By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec- 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, 
Ko., and thoroughl — the * after an 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver 
secondary complications. 

Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly 


useful for children, preventing and curing the many 
forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 

It is the only trae antiseptic soap.” — BRrrisn 
MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


In our hands it hag been most effective in skin 
diseases. TI LANCET. 


An es remedy for foul breath and en un- 
pleasant odour from the person.” —Mxpicat Trmxs, 


IN TABLETS, 6d. and ls. 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 
CA UTION.—This is the only Coal-Tar Soap that is recommended by the medical profession. We 
caution the public against the spurious Coal-Tar Soaps with which the market is flooded. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
SKHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE is the only 4 in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
0. 


Meningi 

De “Lord Francis 
9 and has 
Earl Russel] communicated to the Eevee of 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864 


From Lord Francis Coxvvonax, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
1 „who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collie Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 


Physicians that he received a 
raging fearfully, and that the 


from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
NLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the deſendaut, FREKMAN, was deliberately uutrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


in bottles at Is. lid, 2s. Hd., 4s. 6d, and lle, each. None is 


nine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government stamp. Overwhel.ning Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


ee 


Sotze ManuvacrurEr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


JNO. GOSNELL X CO.’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness 22 the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES Sr., LONDON, E. c. 


DUCATIONAL 
By Dr. WAA Davis, BA, 


2. The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 


DICTATION BOOK. Containing carefully - — 
Exercises. Peep. Svo, 156 pp. cloth, le. 6d, 
J. The N BOOK Sob ae doe oe 
EY, . EXAMPLES and’ KET together K. 
4. ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. In Two Parts. 
Cleth, 8d. each. 


S. The JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Containing 
Explanations, Exercises, and the Answers to all the 
Questions, 64. 


6. The MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC: oa 
Complete Compendium of Tables, Definitions, and 


7. The FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, 
1 
8 Just published, 


. Pripuam. Price 48. —4 
, Robert Cocks and Co. 

HE HOLY FAMILY.—Sacred Melodies. — 

A W. H. Catucorr for the pianoforte. 

in twelve books, Ss. cach; Duets, 6s. cach. 

Ad accompaniments for flute, violie, and violoncello, ls. 

each. Each book free for half-price in stamps. 

) > ei GRAND MARCH in SUIPIO. 

for W. 8 

ares 1 

reached a edition.”—Brighton Times. 


BEETHOVEN'S SiX favourite WALTZES for 
the PIANOFORTE. Edited and fingered by Gro. 


F. Weer. 3s. cach. Mosari’s fa Waltses, Nos. 1, 2, 
—ͤ nw by Geo, F. West. 
Ws AWAY. Song. Sie M. IId sax 

(Mrs J. W. Bliss). " for two voices, soprano 
and coutralto, 4s. is beauty in this melody.” 
—Vide 8 “The 80 sweet and plaintive,” 
—Vide Brighton Gasette. same e by 

Richards, 4s. Each free by post at half-price. 


HE ELEMENTS of the THEORY of MUSIC, 
for use in training colleges 
. 12 price 2s. 


Hamilton’s ter. New edition. 4s. 

Appendix to H: mil on’s Piano Tutor. By O., F. West. 5s, 
N Tutor zor Singing, 56. Appendix to ditto, by 

ns 1. 

Questions on the Theory of Music (cloth). 15th edition. 
By G. F. West. 1s, 6d. ; im paper cover, Ja. 

London: Sole Publishers Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street. Order of all Musicseilers and Booksellers, 


69 SERMONS, Vols. I. and II.; 
Select Uisconrses Eminent Ministers of various 
Denominations. Revised the Authors. Toned paper, 
extra cloth, gilt, price 28. 6d. each. 


Du PUNSHON’S LECTURES and SER. 
MONS. Author's vy Edition. Thick paper, 


puLrit ECHOES.—Select Sermons by 

Eminent Ministers of sll Denominations, revised by 

the authors. The Volume for 1876 is now ready, containing 

by Rev. M. Panshon, LI. D,; Rev. James oe 
Thomas 


Rer. Thomas T. Lambert; Rev. J. O. Dykes, D. D.; Rev. 8. 
Minton, M. A.; Rev. A. Mursell ; vey Dean Stanley ; 
Rev. 8. Cooke; Rev. N. Hall; Rer. T. Bioney; with a hie- 
like Portrait of Dean Stanley as Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
thick paper, elegantly bound, cloth gilt, Half-a-Crown. 

F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick-lane, E. C. 


SURGICAL DISEASES CURABLE WITHOUT 
CUTTING, 


(Considered Homœopathically and Surgically.) 
Parts I. aud II., Mastrated, crown Svo, each 13 stamps, 


ART I. — POLYPU 


On Ab- 
. On the Prevention 


London: Franklin Epps, 112, Great Russell-street, W. C. 


— — 


New Edition. cloth, pp. 124, 1s, 64., post 20 s'amps, 
ONSTIPATION, HYPOCHONDRIASIS, and 
HYSIEKIA, With Cases. By Kienako Epps, 


MD, M. K. C. 8.— Is of inestimable value. — N. E. Medical 
Gazette, 


London: James Epps and Co, 170, Piccadilly; 
48, Threadneedle-street. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, Eight Plates, price 28. 6d., 
VARIAN DROPSY and ASCITES: their 


Diegnome and Treatment. Also on Prolapeus of the 
Uterus. With Cases. By Ricnarp Erre, M. D., M. R. C. 8. 


Paternoster Row; 


London: Simpkia, 1. 
Franklin Epps, 112, Great street; James Epps and 
Co., 48, Threadneedle-street ; 170, Piccadilly, 
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HE GREEK CHURCH and the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND.-THE QUIVER 


for APRIL Ss 
* the BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AN 
BRISTOL on The Im of 


6 
Church and the of England. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 198, for Arat. Price Ils, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


= 


J. Church of 1 * By Matthew Arnold. 

2. Violet. William Black, Author of “Three 
F e. XIIL—-XVI. 

3. Local Taxation and Local Administration. By R. H. 

ve. 

4. Piessi!: the Friend of Dr. Johnson. Part 
I. By Mrs. Masson. 

5. Our Common land. By Octavia Hill. 

6. A 11 of the Fourteenth Century. By 
Dr. F. Hueffer. 

7. The Literary Maltreatment of Music. By H. 8. 


Ed , 
8. London Viclets: a Poem. By James M. Fleming. 
9. Silver. By Arthur Ellis. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


Monthly, 2. 6d., 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
[le Felina By H 1 qo es 
1847—1876. Th Political ” Changes of Thirty Years. By 
M. E. Grant Duff, M. P. 
The Jeliy-Fish Theory of Langusge. By the Rev. A. H. 


Say ce. 
Eternal Perdition and Universalism. (Conclasion.) By the 
H. N. Oxenham, 


Russian += By W. R. 8. Ralston. 
John H. 


Our Naval and Policy. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
The Horse and the Chariot. (Homerology—No. II.) By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, MP 


Strahan and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
The Shadow of the Sword: a Romance. By Robert 


Buchanan. Coe. 
By W. 


Monarchical Spain. By Dixon, 
The Token of the Silver Lily. Naa IIL A Poem. By the 
when 


Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
Recollections of Writers Known to an Old Couple 
128 By Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke. Part 
The Press in the House of Commons, By the Member for 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 
ain of Ease. Edited 


Leaves from the Journal of a C 
his Literary Executor, W. McCullegh Torrens, M. P. 
F. Allen Laidlaw. 


unting. 1 
The Capture of K Priam’s : a Vision from Virgil’s 
Leary, D.C}. *. 


. By 1. H. 
A Dog . By R. E. Francillon. (Continued.) 
Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
Pr.ce One Shilling. 
London: Grant and Co, Turnmill-street, E.C., and all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


— 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


Mr. JOHN PANGERFLELD contributes 10 the 
and J ir PHILIP 22 2 4 complete 


Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN contributes an Article 
upon LUC US and MODERN MATERIALISM ; 


and the Hon. W. N. DR 1571 a Paper, 
“ INCIDENTS of AFRICAN TRAVEL." 


Dr. FRANZ HUEFFER is the Author of a Paper: 
upon the TROUBADOURS. 


Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD writes upon 
ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL MUSIC; and Mr. TUR- 
* WARD and the HUMVUURISTS 
of A. 


and I rT 


TYLER, Warwick 
row. ea 
„Woo does not welcome Temple Bar’?”—John Boll. 
Now ready at Bookseller's and Railway Station, pri 
y et every NN way Price 


The EDITOR contributes the usual 
entited “CURRENT LITERATUR 
CRITICISM.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, & 
House, 


Z— 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 185, for Apait, 1876. 
CONTENTS. 


I, The Two Destinies. By Wilkie Cclling, Author of 


XIII., XIV., 
N and she ' 
rick er. 
Fr 
IV. Anecdotes of the Spanish Poor. 
V. Joha Forster, By R. H. Horne. 
VI. Louis the El ch. 
VII. Tue Literary Hades. 
VIII. The Burden of the Wind. 
IX. Lord Palmerston. 
X. Her 3 a on gy Author of 
“The Wooing O',“ &c. aps. XXXI, XXXII. 
aud XXXIII.“ 4 2 
„„ Cases for binding the volumes of “Temple Bar” can 
be obtained at all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


Richard Bentley and Sov, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, in 8vo, price Sixpence, 


— BURIALS QUESTION: a 8 h, 
delivered in the House of Common, March 3, 1876. 
By Gone Ossomne Morcan, Q.C., M. P. for Denbigh- 
shire. With Explanatury Notes. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


H. T. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION AND 
LITERARY REMAINS, 


In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 


ISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 
snd FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. Fy 
Henry Tuomas Buckie. Latest. Edition, with a copious 
Index, 
Also in Three Volumes, 8vo, price 52s. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS 
of the Late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, 
with a Biographics! Notice, by Heten TAILOR. 

London: Longmans and Co. 


HRISTIANITY and a PERSONAL DEVIL. 
Facp. 8vo, 5s. 

“This is an essay in brief form but of unusual abil ty. 
We commend it to the attention of theological students.”— 
The Nonconformist, July 8, 1374. 

“ The erzgument is — J ingenious, an! the book 
well written.”—The Christien World, July 24, 1874 

“ The volume before us will be found a useful one for the 

, &e.”—Church Times, December 21. 1874. 

“This singularly clever essay.” — Cambridge Chronicle and 

University Journal, May 15. 


Pickering, 196. Piccadilly. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


TUE 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. CXXVI. for April, price 6s. 


CONTENTS: 

1 — — Hie Test P Cc 

: us—His imony to Primitive Conceptions of 

the Christian Religion. . 

. The P of Reform in Russia. 
. “The Bible Educator.” 
. Disestablishment in New England. 
. Poor Law Relief. 
. The Atonement. 
VIII. The Present A of the Church Question. 

1X. Contemporary Literature. 


The EXPOSITOR for April, edited by 
Rev. Samunct Cox, contains the comme. cement of a 
series of papers on “Samuel and the Schools of the 
Prophets,” by the Dean of Canterbury; the First of a 
Beries of Notes on Difficult Passages in the Gospels, by 
F. W. Farrar, D. D., F. K. S., author of “ The Life of 
Christ,” and articles by J. R. Lamby, B. D., Professor 
Stanley Leathes, M. A., Professor Plumptre, D. D., and 
the Editor. 

VOL. II. of THE EXPOSITOR is now ready. Demy 8 r, 
592 pp., price 7s. 6. 

VOL. I. may also be had, uniform in size and price. 

The“ Nonconformist ” says :—“ ‘The Expositor’ for 1875 
contains a store of most valuable matter for the Biblical 
student. . We caunot imegine a more competent or 
thorough bit of work than this—Mr. Cox himself contributing 
several characteristic papers. There is much learning, but 
little pedantry; splendid results are communicated in a 
— and pleasant way, which reuders reading simply 

ightful.” 


EDITED BY R. W. DALE, M.A. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST for 
April, price Sixpence, coutains :— 

The Editor on his Travels. 

Unitaria — 7 i — a on the Congregatioual Union Lecture 

The Boyle Lectures for 1874 and 1875. 

The New Testament Theory of Sauctifl ation. 

Self-reliance. 


Natural Theology. 
The Bi of Carlisle. 
Notes of Month, and New Books. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


4 Now ready, in demy 15 price 108. 6d., with flge Steel 
ortrait, 

MEMOIRS of the REV. CHARLES G. 

33 American Evangelist. Written by him - 

sell, 


Tn a few days, crown 8vo, price 5s, 

RE-UNION inthe HEAVENLY KING- 
DOM, and other Discourses, (Third Series) By the 
late Kev, Was. ANDenson, LL D., G'asgow. With an 
1 Sketch by the Rev. GEO. Clank Hurrox, 

Popular Edition, price 3s. 6d., with Portrait and Illustratious. 

D. L. MOODY and HIS WORK. By 
W. H. Dante, A.M. In this edition the portion 
relating to the revival in this country is omitted, as being 
familiar to English readers. 

FOURTH EDITION OF MR. R W. DALE'S 
CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s, 
THE ATONEMENT. By R. W. Dale, 
Ay ’ 10 
pony = + Being the Congregational Union 
Now ready, Compressed Score, price 24. 
APPENDIX Tu 


Congregational Church Music. 


Adapting it to the re.ent Supplement to the Congregational 
Hyma Book. This A dix contains about 40 Tunes 
(nearly all new to English Tune books), of which several 
have been as contributed by Sir Joun Goss and 
other friends. A List of Editions of C. CM. may be 
had on application, 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, Peternoster-row. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. Money 
received on deposit at rates. Apply at the offices, 
54, Old Broad Street, E. C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
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DARLOW & COS 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 


For Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy Hysteria, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Hernia, Sciatica, 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


M AGN ETI N — is recommended by gentlemen 

f of the highest standing in 
the medical profession as surpassing all other inventions of 
a similar character for curative purposes; and experience 
has proved that in many intricate cases, where ordinary treat- 
ment has failed, the disorders have yielded to the 
gentle, soothing, yet vitalising influence of the 0 
AppLances. 


MAGNETINE is — ~ asa perfectly flexible Magnet 
It is an entirely original Invention of Messe. Dato. & Co., 
improved by them on their previous invention in 
1808. and possessing qualities which cannot be found in any 
other magnet. It is soft, light, and durable,—elastic 


flexible, and permanently magnetic. 


From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., K. D., I. R. C. 8. E. 


76, Wimpole- street. London, W., 
Merch, 1874. 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. 

Sir,—I am able to certify that I 
have used your Magnetine Appli- 
ances pretty largely in my prac- 
tice, and that in personal conve- 
nience to my patients they are 
unexceptionable, and far su 


DARLOW'S 


tic th 
PATENT Vd whith have employed; and 
9 ve 
Eee Wear 


ound them useful in constipation, 
in abdominal congestion, in neu- 
ralgia, and in many cases invol- 
ving weakness of the spine, and of 
the 2 0 of the abdomen. 
In the pu interest I wish you 
to use my unqualified testimony 
in favour of your Magnetic Appli- 


——" faithful 
ours 88 


MAGNETINE 
APPLIANCES. 


I remain, 
GARTH WILKIN 
M. D., M.B.C.8.E. 


N,. 


— - — — 


From the Rev. STENTON EARDLEY. 


The Vicarage, Streatham 
Common, Nov. 4, 1874. 
Gentlemen,—I feel that I can- 
not in honour, to say nothing of 
gratitude, any longer refrain trom 
acquainting you with the extra- 
0 ~y! benefit which I have re- 
ceived from the wearing of one of 
your Magnetic Belts. Seventeen 
months ago, when suffering from 
reat pain—a condition in which 
F have been, with brief intervals, 
for nearly seven years, and which 
arose from a severe accident on a 
Swiss glacier I was recommended 
to try one of your Belts. I hesi- 
tated considerably, for I had en- 
sured much in the way of 
g.and gh 
much in the way of 
various English 
baths, without any n 
relief. My testimony brief is 
this. I hased one of your 
Belts. and within a few weeks the 


pain in my ually 
subsided, and I have now — 
sixteen months wholly free from 
pain. Certainly the case is, to me 
at least, marvellous; and I will 
not allow any false delicacy to 
override the duty which I now too 


tardil ~~ ¢ in making this 
— L and offering you my 
ratitude. 


DARLOWS 


PATENT 
FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETINE 
APPLIANCES. 


* 
Your obl Servant, 

T N EARDLEY, 
Vicar of Immanuel Church, 


Streatham Common. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


From the Rev. JOHN STOCK, LL.D. 


Quarmby Lodge, Hud¢ersfield. 


Messrs. Darlow and Co. 

Gentl men. have derived im- 
mense benefit myself from wear- 
ing one of your Knee Caps.“ I 
was troubled with rheumatism in 
the knee, which was gradually 


DARLOW'S 


becom stiff, but your Knee 
* Cap on Thad left off 
' 0 
FLEXIBLE the Cap foe saonthe, but this win- 
ter weather provoked a return 


MAGNETINE 
APPLIANCES. 


a ren 
results formerly enjoyed. You 
may make what use you please of 


DARLOW & Co., 


Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W. S., 443, 
Orposire CHarina Cross STATION. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 
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